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REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE 



ANSWERS RETURNED TO QUERIES ADDRESSED TO 
TOWNS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 



The Branch Associations, in connexion with the Health of Towns' Asso- 
ciation, established for several years past in various towns and cities in 
England and Wales, have had the effect of directing the attention of intel- 
ligent and influential persons to the sanitary condition of their respective 
localities. Accounts of the state of particular towns, many of them the 
result of personal inspection, together with recommendations as to remedies, 
have from time to time been communicated to the Association from these 
local bodies. The information thus obtained appearing, in several instances, 
to have been peculiarly interesting and valuable, it occurred to us that it 
might be useful to collect, as far as practicable, similar information from 
towns in general in which either Branch Associations had been formed, or 
a correspondence had been established with persons possessing local know- 
ledge, and on whose trustworthiness reliance could be placed. We there- 
fore drew up a series of questions calculated, as it appeared to us, to bring 
down to the present time information as to the actual condition of our prin- 
cipal towns, as to whether any, and what, improvements had been recently 
proposed and carried out, and particularly as to the part taken by the au- 
thorities intrusted with the care of the town, in originating, maturing, and 
effecting such improvements. 

These questions were addressed to the leading medical men in the several 
districts, to clergymen, to the secretaries of the Branch Associations, or 
the most active members of those bodies, and in many cases to persons 
holding official situations in the town or district; and it is from these 
persons that the answers have been received, accompanied in most instances 
by a declaration that the descriptions given and the facts stated are founded 
on their own personal knowledge. 

For ten years past the attention of the public has been earnestly directed 
to this subject. The description given of the state of the Metropolis, in 
the Fourth and Fifth Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, in 1838 and 
1839, indicated also the main principles of sanitary improvement. The 
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Parliamentary Inquiry in 1840, arising out of these Reports, and proving 
by accumulated evidence that the evils in question were common to all the 
towns of the kingdom, restated the appropriate remedies, and urged them 
upon the attention of public authorities. To this succeeded the still more 
full and particular exposition of remedies promulgated in 1 842 in the Sani- 
tary Report, and then followed the corroborative Reports of the Health of 
Towns' Commission, the first of which was published in the year 1844. 
These publications, which have been widely circulated in every part of the 
country, contained full information on the correct principles of constructing 
and combining public sanitary works. Being desirous of ascertaining what 
had been spontaneously done by local authorities in consequence of these 
full expositions and earnest exhortations, we drew up, with the view of 
eliciting this information, the following questions, to which we have re- 
ceived answers from 69 towns ; and the general summary of these answers 
presents the following results : — 

1. What is the present sanitary state of the town of ? 

Answers, 1, Good. 

9, Tolerably good. 

4, Improving. 

4, Not answered. 
33, Bad. 
18, Very bad. j 

69 

2. Have the authorities of the town suggested spontaneously the adoption 
of complete sanitary arrangements of any one kind ; for example, complete 
drainage, that is, combining house-drainage with sewerage and with 
suburban drainage ? 

Answers. 6, Yes. 

14, Partially. 
6, Doubtful. 
1, Not answered. 
38, No. 

69 

3. Have the authorities of the town given any indication of their know- 
ledge of the kind and degree of influence which the condition of the 
suburban districts exercises over the health of the town ? 

Answers, 6, Yes. 

8, Partially. 
4, No such districts. 
13, Not answered. 
38, No. 

69 
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4. Have the authorities of the town done anything to obtain an abundant 
and economical supply of water, and are they aware of the advantages of 
the constant over the intermittent mode of supply ? 

Answers, 18, Yes. 

7, Partially. 

2, Not answered. 
42, No. 

69 
6. Have the authorities of the town made any exertions to obtain a 
combination of these works ; that is, of the vi ater supply with the sewerage, 
the house-drainage, the street-cleansing, and the protection of property and 
life from fire ? 

Answers, 6, Yes. 

6, Partially. 

3, Not answered. 
56, No. 

69 

6. If they have in no instance effected this combination of works, have 
they done any one of these things separately well ? 

Answers, 8, Yes. 

8, Not answered. 
68, No. 

69 

7. Were any of the existing defects in the sewerage, drainage, and supply 
of water, ever pointed out by the local authority before attention was di- 
rected to them by some one not belonging to their body ? 

Answers. 14, Yes. 

18, Not answered. 

37, No. 

69 

8. Have any, and what, improvements been actually suggested and car- 
ried out by the authorities of the town ? 

Answers. 28, Yes. 

3, Not answered. 

38, Not any. 

69 

9. Since several fundamental improvements have been suggested, and 
the principles on which they are based expounded, in various Reports 
published by-the Association, have the authorities of the town adopted thcsei 
in any instance V 
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Answers, 5, Yes. 

9, Not answered. 
66, No. 

69 

10. Is there in the town any person who would be considered an 
authority with reference to sanitary works, and whom the townspeople 
would trust with the immediate expenditure of their own money upon such 
works ? 

Answers. 3, Yes. 

8, Yes, conditionally. 

9, Not answered. 
49, No. 

69 

11. Is the town prepared to intrust the local authority with power to 
make at once the whole outlay required for its sanitary improvement with- 
out any supervision or control ? 

Answers, 1, Yes. 

6, Yes ; with control. 
9, Doubtful. 

7, Not answered. 
46, No. 

69 

I. What is the present sanitary state of the town of ? — 

From the preceding summary of the answers to this question, it appears 
that out of 69 towns the sanitary state is good only in 1 ; tolerably good in 
9 ; improving, 4; not answered, 4 ; bad, 38 ; very bad 18. 

The following are examples of the statements as to the present condition 
of the several towns which accompany these answers : — 

Abergavenny. — Very bad. 

Ashburton, — Very deficient in sewerage and drainage. The habitations 
of the poor in many parts of the town are very bad. Great numbers of 
them are not supplied with privies, consequently the lanes, and even the 
path to the church, are in a disgusting condition. 

Bath. — Tolerably good. 

Bedford. — Some parts of the town rendered so bad by open cess- 
pools, slaughter-yards, &c., that the prevalence of epidemic disease is con- 
stant. 

Birkenhead, — Bad ; and the mortality for the last year very great. 

Birmingham. — Speaking generally, it is devoid of artificial means for pro- 
moting health ; it is much favoured by natural circumstances, else Its state 
of health would be much worse. 
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Bolton. — In a filthy and unhealthy state. 

Boston. — Very bad indeed. 

JBr«i{^rf.— Truly dreadful. 

Brighton. — There is a^ lineal extent lof about 32 miles of streets and 
places which are built upon, of which only six and a half have a common 
sewer. The area of the town is drilled with cesspools ; even some of the 
wells have been turned to that use, since ^ater has been supplied by a pri- 
vate company. 

Bristol. — Decidedly bad ; the mortality is very great. 

Cambridge and Ckinterbury. — Pretty good. 

Carlisle, — Most faulty. 

Chdtenham. — Fever of a typhoid character prevails among the poorer 
classes at all seasons of the year. 

Croydon. — The worst of any district in the country, exclusive of the 
metropolitan districts. No sewerage at all ; drainage very defective; 
and what there is goes into streams which are used for domestic pur- 
poses. 

Derby, — Very defective. 

East Retford. — In point of fact, there is no drainage. 

Gateshead. — Very defective. 

Gloucester. — Improving under recent alterations as recommended in 
Reports presented to Town Council by the members of the medical profes- 
sion acting in a body. 

Halifax, — Very defective in most respects. 

Hanky and Shelton. — These townships are completely neglected, as far 
as sanitary arrangements are concerned. 

Hereford. — Drainage superficial ; many of the large sewers stopped 
up with dirt ; the house drainage equally bad ; such as it is emptying into 
cesspools, which abound in the very centre of the city, and which are at 
once ofiensive and unhealthy to the inhabitants. 

Hull, — Some parts as bad as can be conceived; many districts \ery 
filthy ; with a few exceptions, the town and coast drainage extremely bad ; 
great overcrowding, and want of ventilation generally. 

Ipswich. — Very bad. 

Kidderminster. — Very defective; drainage extremely imperfect: nui- 
sances abound in all directions from open cesspools, slaughter-houses, &c. ; 
fever continually prevalent. 

Lancaster. — The sewerage incomplete and defective throughout ; streets 
badly paved and insufficiently cleansed; cesspools and other nuisances 
permitted to exist, without the slightest interierence by the authorities ; 
no public supply of water, and the habitations of the poor have been pro- 
vided without any consideration for health, either as regards situation, air, 
or means of ventilation. 

Leeds. — Very bad. 
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Liverpool. — Bad. 

London^ City of. — Sewers, when made, are of very little use ; doubtful 
whether they are not even mischievous ; the stench arising from them is 
intolerable. 

Ifewcastle-on-I^ne, — Very defective ; whole districts, particularly the 
suburban, unsewered, without house-drains, unpaved; utter neglect of 
accommodation for the labouring classes. Fever and other epidemics 
constantly present. 
Norimch. — Very bad. 
Nottingham. — Bad. 

Oxford. — So defective as to demand immediate alteration. 
Pfymouth. — Very bad ; of all the houses in the town, not one in three is 
well drained. 

Preston. — Extreme ignorance and inattention to sanitary arrangements 
k^ep the average age at deaih in this town among the lower classes at 18 
years, and infantile mortality among the same classes at 55 to 59 per 
cent. 
Ramsgate, — Miserably deficient in sewers and drains. 
Reading. — Scarcely any artificial sewerage or house-drainage. As a 
whole the town is more like a fortuitous combination of materials than the 
dwellings of a civilized and scientific community. 

Rotherham. — Very bad indeed. The cholera raged here dreadfully in 
1832; since which time nothing has been done to improve the parts 
visited by it. 

Sheffield, — Exceedingly defective. 

Shrewsbury, — Extremely bad ; no general system of house-drainage ; 
street drains so impeifect in construction and design as to be unfit for the 
reception of more than the surface-water; in many houses the cesspools, 
privies, &c., are beneath the level of the drains in the adjacent streets ; 
several graveyards are situated many feet above the level of the ground- 
floor of adjacent houses. 

South Shields. — ^Bad hi the extreme. 

Sunderland, — Many districts in the most disgraceful state ; no sewers, 
no water, no privies ; lanes and streets never swept ; large and oflensive 
middens and other noisome accumulations of filth allowed to remain for 
weeks. 

Swansea. — Abominable ; a more ill-kept, neglected, or filthy state of 
tilings can hardly exist in any town of equal size. 

Taunton, — ^Very bad ; general and great want of drainage ; some large 
open drains run through the town, and there are several others in the 
immediate vicinity of thickly- populated districts. 
Truro, — ^Very unhealthy. 

Winchester, — The town is well supplied with water constantly laid on 
at high pressure, but this is the only good sanitary arrangement ; there are 
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but few dndns, what there are are useless from obstructions; the town 
abounds with pigsties, slaughter-houses, and all sorts of nuisances ; fever 
and other epidemics are constantly prevalent. 

Wolverhampton, — Bad. 

Worcester, — Bad. 

Wortkmg.-^Realthy. 

Yarmouth, — ^Most defective. No supply of water at all ; slaughter-r 
houses in the centre of the town ; great accumulations of filth ; no general 
means of cleansing. 

II. Have the authorities of the town suggested spontaneously the 
adoption of complete sanitary arrangements of any one kind ; for example, 
complete drainage : that is, complete house-drainage, with sewerage and 
with suburban drainage ? 

From the returns, which answer this question in the affirmative in six 
cases only, which give only a partial affirmation in 14 cases, and a direct 
negative in 38, we cite the following as examples of the statements that 
accompany the answers. 

AbergavenMf, — No, 

5aM.— No. . 

Bedford. — ^The Corporation, as Town Commissioners, are deeply in debt, 
and their present mcome is barely sufficient to pay the interest of the debt 
and the absolute necessary expenses. 

Birkenhead, — ^No. 

Birmmgham, — No. A part of the town is now being drained by 
the Commissioners and Railway Companies conjointly, on an approved 
plan. 

Blandford, — The only drainage is the imperfect drainage effected under 
the Highway Act, for which a way-rate is levied on the parish ; but the 
house-drainage is very imperfect, and cesspools, stinking ditches, dung- 
heaps, and foul privies abound. 

Bolton, — The regulation of the sanitary state of the town is in the hands 
of seli-elected trustees, under an Act passed in 1792, amended a little in 
1817, with powers so limited that the Act is useless. This, together with 
the exclusive disposition of the trustees, reduces the town to a filthy and 
unhealthy state. 

Boston. — Never. 

Brentford, — None whatever. 

Brighton, — All the drainage hitherto effected has been forced upon the 
authorities ; the Commissioners have bound themselves up from the possi- 
bility of carrying out efficient drainage; for they have introduced into 
their Act a clause prohibiting under a heavy penalty any communication of 
cesspools or house-drainage with the common sewers. 

Bristol. — Neither. 
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Ckmterhury, — The authorities of this city have not taken any active 
steps to improve the health of its inhabitants ; our drainage is very de- 
fective, and the suburbs arc not drained. 

Carlisle. — The authorities of the town have hitherto done nothing to im- 
prove its sanitary condition. 

Cheltenham, — ^They have done nothing. All the deep drains are the 
property of private individuals or companies. 

Croydon, — There is a local Act enabling a Board of Town Commissioners 
to raise a rate (called the General Purpose Rate) for any purpose that shall 
be sanctioned by a vestry. These Commissioners have now been appointed 
about nineteen years, but they have not given their attention to such matters 
as sewerage, drainage, or water supply. 

Derby, — All is done piecemeal ; no concert, no uniformity in the plans ; 
the decision come to at one meeting is sometimes reversed at the next ; 
measures are frequently proposed, and as often opposed, from interested or 
party motives. 

East Metfard.—No. 

Falnumth, — No. 

Gateshead. — They have lately projected a main sewer of a mile in length, 
more or less, with a view to complete drainage of the town. 

Halifax, — None whatever. 

Hereford, — No. 

Htdl, — The management of the sewers only is in the hands of four dis- 
tinct Boards. The Corporation have appointed a Committee to put in force 
the Nuisance Act, which has been productive of much good. There is no 
control exercised over house-drainage. 

Ipswich, — No. 

Kidderminster, — ^They have not. 

Lancaster, — There are two public authorities, the Corporation and the 
Police Commissioners. To the latter the sanitary condition of the town is 
almost exclusively intrusted. The Corporation has for some time back 
taken an active interest in sanitary reform, and by repeated representations 
on the subject has at last induced the Commissioners to have the town 
surveyed by a competent party, with a view to a better system of drainage ; 
but the Commissioners do not appear to have ever spontaneously adopted 
any complete sanitary arrangements. 

Leeds,— Not without great difficulty. They are now gomg for a new 
Bill for sewerage, and asking for power to raise 260,000/. to effect it, and 
are to pay an enormous sum in Parliamentary expenses. They ask only for 
sewerage, with a confessedly bad Act for general purposes. 

Liverpool. — Various local Acts for sanitary purposes had been obtained 
by the authorities at different times. The consequence was that there were 
many separate jurisdictions. In January, 1847, all these were merged 
under a general Bill which was nearly a copy of Lord Lincoln's Bill. 
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This Aet was obtamed rather in consequence of public agitation than by 
the Council. 

London, C^.—Certainly not. 

NeuHsasiU-an^ Tyne, — No. 

iVonrtc^.— The authorities, properly so called , have done nothing ; there 
is no complete drainage ; suburban drainage is unknown ; the city is a city 
of cesspools ; even our large hospital drains into cesspools, and complaints 
are constant of the stinking drains. 

Nottmgham.—The formation of a new sewer, and the paving and draining 
of a few streets, are all the improvements that have been attempted. No 
sanitary reform on a comprehensive scale will ever be effiscted by the pre- 
sent powers. 

Oxford, — Neither ; and the greatest unwillingness exists in the Board of 
Commissioners to be driven into expenses for sanitary purposes. 

P/jfwaitfA.— No ; they say they have not, under their present " Im- 
provement Act," power to raise money enough to carry out those improve- 
ments in drainage, &c., which all are compelled to acknowledge are greatly 
needed. 

Preston, — No ; they seem to be waiting for the Health of Towns' Bill. 

Reading. —Ihe Town Council endeavoured last year to obtain legislative 
powers to carry out sanitary measures of an efficient character, viz. house- 
drainage, street-sewerage, and suburban drainage. 

i^omsey.-— None at all. 

Botherham, — ^The authorities have suggested nothing ; and suggestions 
from other persons have always been treated with neglect, and generally 
marked by insult. 

Sheffield, — No; they are generally impressed with the importance of 
the subject, but no active exertion for complete drainage has been pro- 
duced. 

Southampton. — Under Improvement Act of 1844, an Ordnance Survey 
was made at an expense of 400/., and a general plan of sewerage \M down 
by an engineer (Mr. Roe) ; but as the cost would be for the sewerage 
55,000/., and the Act only empowered raising 20,000/., the works are at a 
stand for want of money. We are informed that thb 20,000/. has bepn 
most extravagantly spent ; that one of the new sewers has been so badly 
made as to poison the main well for the supply of the town with water ; 
that it has been absolutely necessary to sink another well ; and that more 
than 20,000/. has been spent on an Artesian well, which, at a depth of 
nearly 1300 feet, has not yet reached the deep spring. When the Water- 
Works' Commissioners determined on sinking the well, a motion by Dr. 
Oke, a physician in the town, that the opinion of some men of science, as 
to the probability of getting water by it, should be taken, was rejected by a 
majority of one — ^in that majority, a Commissioner who was secretly interested 
in the contract votmg. 
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Sunderland, — After the visit of one of the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sioners, the Corporation applied for an Improvement Bill ; and the Local 
Board applied also ; but the inspecting officers reported against both, con- 
sidering neither party entitled to such powers. 

TVwro.— ^Certainly not. Sewerage and drwnage to some extent; but 
the construction has not been directed by scientific skill, and the sewerage is 
very imperfectly carried out. The sewers are not constructed well, or on 
the approved principle ; and the levels are not properly attended to. No 
plan made of existing sewers ; and the officials seem not to know of the 
precise situation of some of them. 

Winchester, — They have not. 

Wolverhampton. — No, they have confined themselves to simply and very 
inefficiently cleansing and repairing the streets. 

Worthing. — ^The Commissioners, having had the subject brought before 
them, would, if the funds allowed it, be disposed to do what is right ; but 
the town is now in debt 10,000/., and has no power to borrow more. 

ForA.— None. 

III. Have the authorities of the town given any indication of their 
knowledge of the kind and degree of influence which the condition of the 
suburban districts exercises over the health of the town ? 

The answers to this question are in the affirmative in 6 cases only ; in 8, 
the affirmative is partial, and directly in the negative in 38. 

The following are examples of the statements that accompany these 
answers : — 

Abergavenny. — No. 

Bedford.— ISio. 

Birkenhead. — No. 

Birmingham. — Not at all. The suburban districts are totally neglected. 

Boston. — Not the least. 

Brentford. — Scarcely any. 

Brighton. — No. 

Bristol. — Never. 

Cambridge. — ^The authorities, though much enlightened on the subject, 
are still scarcely sufficiently alive to the important influence of the con- 
dition of the suburban districts on the health of towns. 

Cemterbury.^A few of our Town Council are quite aware of the influ- 
ence which defective drainage, &c., has upon the public health, but a large 
number will hot acknowledge it ; and the greater number are so much op- 
posed to public expenditure for any purpose, that there is no hope of 
efiectual means being resorted to by them for such a public good. 

Carlisle. — ^They are in a state of ignorance of the whole matter. 

Croydon. — The minutes of the Board of Trust Commissioners do not con- 
tain the result of any inquiries on this subject. 
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Derby. — Certainly not 

East Retford.— ^o. 

Falmouth. — No. 

Gateshead. — No. 

Halifax, — None whatever. 

Hanley and Shelton. — No one of influence in the town has given iM^y 
such indication. 

Ipswich.-^No. 

Kidderminster. — They have not. 

Lancaster. — No. This is a question which has never suggested itself. 

Leeds. — ^No. This is a question which has never suggested itself. 

London^ City. — ^None whatever. 

Nottingham. — Certainly not. The subject has not even been bruited. 

Oxford. — Certainly not. 

Plymouth. — If they know these things, they do nothing to show that 
they have such knowledge, or that it is of any value to them. 

Heading. — This was considered and provided for, as far as practicable, 
by the projected Bill. 

Ramsey. — ^No. They appear to be very ignorant on these subjects. 

Rotherham — Never ; and although the houses of the poorer classes are 
in the most filthy state, the contents of the privies actually draining into 
their dwellings, the authorities do not think it is possible that the upper 
classes can be injured by the continuance of such a horrible nuisance. 

Sheffleid^No. 

South Skidds. — Not any. 

Stourbridge. — None. 

Sunderland. — They never have. 

Winchester. — No ; nothing beyond signing a petition in favour of an 
official and comprehensive Health of Towns' Bill. 

Wolverhampton. — No ; the subject has not occupied their attention. 

Worcester. — None. 

York.— "Not in the least. 

IV. Have the authorities of the town done anything to obtain an abun- 
dant and economical supply of water ; and are they aware of the advantages 
of the constant over the intermittent supply. 

The answers to this question show that greater attention has been paid 
to the supply of water than to any other sanitary measure ; but in most 
instances the supply, such as it is, has been afforded not by the local 
authorities, but by the enterprise of private companies or of private indi- 
viduals ; and, after all, the supply is stated to be good only in 18 towns, 
and bad in 42. 

These answers are accompanied with the following statements : — 

Birkenhead. — The late Commissioners did all in their power to obtain 
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an abundant supply of water, and were quite aware of the disadvantages of 
an intermittent supply, but were defeated by the water company, after the 
Inspecting Officer's Report, in 1847. 

Birmingham, — The town authorities have done nothing to supply water ; 
and they have shown no indication of any knowledge of the advantages of 
an abundant and constant supply. 

Bolton, — An abundant supply has been forced upon the authorities by 
the continued exertions of parties seeking to establish other companies ; 
but it is supposed that it will cost the town 170,000/., and it might have 
been effected for 40,000/. 

Brentford. — They have not ; nor are they aware of the advantages of a 
constant over an intermittent supply. 

Brighton. — The authorities have not stirred in this matter. 

Bristol. — ^No. A private company was formed last year for supplying 
the <nty and its suburbs with water, upon the constant high-pressure 
system. 

Cambridge. — ^The supply of water by means of a stream conducted to 
this town from a distance of three or four miles is extremely abundant, and 
might be made subservient to much benefit, but scarcely any advantage 
has been taken of this circumstance as regards sewerage and house- 
drainage. 

Canterbury. — The Town Council have conducted the water from a 
neighbouring spring mto the centre of the city, and have established six taps 
in different parts, to which the ^ public resort ; but the supply is not suffi- 
cient, and the citizens are prohibited from conducting any portion of it by 
pipes into their houses : this is a constant though limited supply. 

Cheltenham, — The authorities of this town have done nothing towards 
obtaining an abundant supply of water, and there is every reason to believe 
that they are still ignorant of the advantages of a constant supply. 

Coventry. — Excellent water-works have been lately supplied, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hawkesley ; but as there is no general water-rate, 
only about 300 or 400 applications have yet been made to have it laid on. 
They are aware of the advantages of the constant over the intermittent 
supply. 

Croydon. — They have not taken any steps with reference to water 
supply, not thinking it of sufficient importance to their general health and 
welfare. 

Derby. — ^They have, particularly the Corporation ; and a Bill to esta- 
blish water-works on the best possible plan in the town of Derby is now 
before Parliament. 

Bast Retford, — Certamly not. 

Falmovth. — No ; but a private company has been formed, and a Bill 
obtained, to supply the town abundantly ; and the business is begun with 
every prospect of being fully carried out. The autborities are quite aware 
of its importance. 
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Gateshead.— 'Yes; they supported the Bill of Whittle-Dean Water 
Company, whose works are constructed on the principle of a constant 
supply, but are not yet in full operation. The smaller houses are supplied 
at the rate of 5«. a-year. 

Gloucester, — ^They have not ; there is no proof of their being aware of 
such advantages. 

Halifax. — Some efforts have been made, under the Local Improvement 
Act, to increase the supply of water, which, in the summer season, has 
been intermittent eyerj alternate day. 

Hanley and SheUon. — An abundant supply of good water is about to be 
obtuned by a company, who have a Bill for the ]mrpose, and whose works 
it is expected will be completed in about a twelvemonth. The system, a 
constant supply, is the one intended to be adopted. The company ori- 
ginated in the felt deficiency of pure water for manufacturing purposes ; but 
the sanitary question has since become mixed up with it, and, having 
engaged some attention, will probably lead to good results. 

Hereford, — ^The natural supply is abundant, but nothing has been done 
publicly to make this available to houses. 

HuU, — The water-works are in the hands of the Municipal Corporation ; 
they have recentiy made provision for unlimited supply for as good water 
as the district affords, at high pressure ; but at present the supply is rather 
costly — 16«. W. per quarter for a 30/. house, and, on the advice of their 
engineer, they have determined in favour of an intermittent supply. 

Kidderminster, — Nothing has been done. 

Lancaster, — ^Nothing. But it is not to be supposed that the authorities 
are ignorant of tiie advantages of the constant over the intermittent supply. 

Leeds, — ^There is a constant supply of good water paid for by rate, and 
hence wholly unsupplied to those that cannot afford to pay for it ; and as 
such towns as Leeds are composed of populations of wbich three-fourths are 
of the working classes, their state may be imagined. 

Liverpool, — A Bill was obtained last session for bringing an ample supply 
of water from about forty miles' distance. The purchase of the two existing 
water companies by arbitration, being a preliminary condition, has been 
effected ; and there is every reason from appearances of Having an ample 
supply of water on the constant supply before long. 

London, City. — None whatever. 

NetDcastle'0n'2)/ne, — No. The supply of water to this and the adjoining 
borough of Gateshead is in the hands of a joint-stock company, who are 
preparing to introduce a constant supply at high pressure, but who would 
probably oppose the transfer of their powers to the Corporation. 

Norwich, — The authorities have done nothing as to water. The supply 
is in the hands of a private company, whose supply is liberal and charge 
moderate ; it is, however, intermittent : there is also a gratuitous supply to 
the poor; but very wastefully managed, and intermittent. 
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Nottingham, — They have not ; but it is to be presumed that they are 
well aware of the i^dvantages of a full-pressure supply, from the daily 
opportunity of witnessing it. 

Oxford. — The water supplied by the Corporation is intermittent and 
very deficient. They are in the lowest level of the city, and at the tail of 
nearly all the sewers. Beautiful water, and to an unlimited extent, might 
be obtsuned at a much higher level at about a mile from the city. Out of 
4500, only 160 take the water, caused by the irregular and deficient 
supply and the high price charged for it. 

Plymouth, — Nothing has been done towards substituting a constant 
sup{)ly of water for an intermittent one. There are about 800 houses in 
Plymouth, without the town water being laid on. 

Preston, — The water supply is remarkably efficacious against fire, but 
quite unconnected, except in some of the best houses, either with drainage 
or sewerage. A public company supplies a constant and abundant supply 
of water at a cheap rate. 

Reading. — In their projected Bill, the plan of a constant supply of water 
was adopted with every view to economy. 

Rotherham. — The supply from the company is not more than two hours 
a-day, and the last seven weeks no water at all supplied. The authorities, 
therefore, cannot have a right conception of the value of a constant supply 
of water. They have done nothing. We have neither drainage nor 
sewerage, nor a proper supply of water. The water is cut off from the 
town every night to supply a brewery out of the town, and therefore no 
security in case of fire in the night. 

Southampton. — No such combination of Boards has been attempted. 
The expenses of separate Acts have been very great. The Improvement 
Act cost 2500/. ; that for the Artesian well for the pier, the cemetery, and 
the enclosure of the marsh, 1000/. each. The authorities are aware of the 
importance of a constant supply. More than 20,000/. has been spent on 
an Artesian well, and the water not reached : the works are at a stand-still 
from want of money. The town insufficiently supplied from reservoirs and 
private wells, but an abundant supply can be obtained from a river three 
miles off. In the summer, the town often has no greater supply than 
would suffice to extinguish a very small conflagration. Mr. Mylne, of the 
New River, warned the town of this risk years ago. If a house had been 
on fire, after some weeks' dry weather, last summer, and the water for the 
town had been used to extinguish it, the inhabitants would have been reduced 
to the greatest distress for want of a bare supply for domestic purposes. 

Sotah Shields. — They have done nothing. They have no appreciation 
of the necessity of a constant supply of water, 

Sunderland. — A company was formed, but the works are not yet com- 
plete ; their Act binds them to give a constant supply, being a great im- 
provement on the old company. 
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Swansea, — A most abundant supply of water has been proYided, but not 
by the authorities. The town for this supply is entirely indebted to the 
exertions and energies of one individual, who obtained an Act of Parliament 
and erected the works ; the supply is adequate ; no water facilities have as 
yet been supplied to the poor. 

Taunton, — ^They have not. 

Druro. — Not sufficiently. The town has two rivers runnmg through it ; 
one of these is partly conducted through the streets in open channels nearly ; 
the other is not used at all for the purpose of the town. 

Winchester. — Nothing. They must be aware of the advantages of the 
constant over the intermittent supply, as a private speculator has supplied 
the town admirably with water laid on constantly at high pressure. 

Woherhampton, — They have done little or nothing. 

Worcester, — Although our present supply is intermittent, the intelligent 
portion of the authorities are now satisfied that a constant supply would be 
much more advantageous. 

Yarmouth, — They opposed the plan for complete water-works, and seem 
totally ignorantof t he advantages of the constant mode of supply. 

York. — The citizens have obtained an Act, and the works are now in 
progress for supplying water constantly and abundantly. 

y. Have the authorities of the town made any exertions to obtain a com- 
bination of these works— that is, the water supply with the sewerage, the 
house-dnunage, the street-cleansmg, and the protection of property and life 
from fire? 

To this question the answers in the affirmative are 5, and in the negative 
55. 

The following statements are subjoined : — 

Abergavenny, — No. 

Bath,'-No, 

Birkenhead, — The late Company did, but could not accomplish it in con- 
sequence of the Water Company being a private company, they refusing 
to give the necessary supply of water. 

Birmingham, — ^No. 

Blandford, — ^The authorities of the town having control only over one 
half, and that the lower portion of the town, no combination of the kind 
has been or can be effected. 

Bolton, — The Corporation have purchased the old water-works and a 
new scheme, and have abundance of water at an immense cost, but have 
not applied it to the drainage, nor done anything to render the house- 
drainage more complete, and it is bad indeed. 

Boston, — ^Not the slightest. 

Brentford, — ^They have not. 

Brighton, — None of these important works are carried out. 

c 
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Cambridge, — Scarcely any advantage has been taken of an abundant 
supply of watpr; yet by a little comparative outlay great improvement 
might be made, especially with regard to the supply carried to private 
houses. 

Canterbury, — ^The supply of water is no way connected with the sewer- 
age of the city, nor do I think that any exertions have yet been made to 
connect them. 

Carlisle, — ^Nothing has been done with respect to sewerage, or house- 
drainage, or street-cleansing, by the authorities, and individuals are expected 
to protect their own lives and property from fire. 

Cheltenham, — ^No, they have not. 

Coventry. — No. 

Croydon, — ^Nothing ; and I am apprehensive that the majority of the 
Board of Town Commissioners would not be favourable to such a measure. 

East Hetford.'—No. 

Falmouth, — ^None by the authorities ; but these arrangements are con- 
templated by a'private Company. 

Gateshead, — No. ; 

Gloucester, — The authorities have^ in conjunction with the Water Com- 
pany, made arrangements for a supply of water in cases of fire ; but they 
have not been able under their existing powers to extend this to sewerage, 
house-drainage, or street-cleansing. 

HaUfaz, — ^There has been no combination of these measures. 

Hanley and Shdton, — ^No such works exist. A few years ago a general 
sanitary measure would have been strongly opposed here ; now there would 
be a strong, although not a universal, feeling in its favour ; but many years 
might have el^sed, and may still elapse, before opinion is so far oilightened 
as to lead to the origination of such measures in this place. 

Hereford. — ^The authorities have now ceased for nearly twelve months 
to repair the superficial drainage of the city, except in urgent cases, and 
are now beginning to consider the best means of doing it comfdet^ly, 
preparatory to taking any public measures. The authorities have sunk 
14 wells in different parts of the city, for supplying fire-engmes in case 
of need. 

HuU, — None. The water-works men have hoses to apply to their pipes 
in case of fire. 

Ipswich, — ^None. 

Kidderminster. — ^They have not. 

Lancaster. — ^The surveyor has instructions respecting a public supply of 
water ; but it is not contemplated doing anything until the fate of the Sani- 
tary Bill is decided. Fire-engines are supplied by the town, and kept in 
good working order, the police being trained to work them. 

Leed^, — None to combine water supply with the sewerage, house-drain- 
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age, or street-cleansing. The water is usable against fire, and a fire-brigade 
is suggested. 

Liverpool. — Yes. 

London^ City, — Certainlj not. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — No ; the supply of water is in the hands of a 
Joint-Stock Company, the house-drainage is left to the option of individual 
proprietors, and the protection of life and property from fire to the Insur- 
ance Companies. The sewerage and street-cleansing alone remain under 
the management of the Corporation. 

Norwich, — ^No ; the authorities have done more in relation to protection 
of property from fire, by the establishment of an efficient fire-brigade, than 
in anything else, but there is not a fire-escape in the town. 

Nottingham, — They have not. They have established a fire-police for 
the protection of property, &c. By taking advantage of the constant full- 
pressure supply of water with appropriate plugs, the watering of the streets 
is done at the expense of individuals ; the water supplied by independent 
Water Companies. 

Oxford. — Never; and not likely to do so till compelled by Parlia- 
mentary interposition. 

Plymouth.— No. 

Preston. — The water supply is remarkably efficacious as a protection 
agsdnst fire ; but the authorities can take no credit for this. The water 
supply is quite unconnected, except in the best houses, with either drain- 
age or sewerage. The authorities have done nothing in these matters, 
neither do I think they ever will, except compelled by Act of Parliament, 

JiecuUng. — It was the intention of the Town Council to secure all these 
advantages ; and they would have been secured if they could have carried 
their projected Bill. 

Homsey, — I believe none. 

Hamsgate, — None. 

Hotherham. — They have done nothing. We have neither drainage, 
sewerage, nor a proper supply of water. The water is cut off from the 
town every night to supply a brewery out of the town, so that, if a fire 
should take place, no water could be obtained from that source. 

Sheffield.— No. 

Shrewsbury. — ^The capabilities of efficient drainage, presented both by 
the town and its suburbs, are unusually good, as the former is situated in a 
peninsula formed by the Severn, and stands upon several eminences, from 
each of which the declivity towards the river is ample and free ; whilst, 
with the exception of a very few situations, the slopes, of the ground in the 
suburbs would be perfectly sufficient. Notwithstanding these natural 
advantages of site, the majority of the houses are totally unprovided with 
any means for the direct removal of ezcrementitious and other refuse matters 
to a distance. There is no general system of house-drainage, and the street 
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drains are not only unfurnished with stench-traps, but are otherwise so im- 
perfect, both in construction and design, as to be unfit for the reception of 
more than the mere surface water; while sinks, cesspools, and privies exist 
in many houses beneath the level of the drains in the adjacent streets. 

Southampton. — ^No such combination of Boards has been attempted ; but 
the subject has been, within the last week, discussed at several of the 
Boards. It is necessary to watch the proceedings of the Dorsetshire Rail- 
way Company, which may interfere with the sewerage, the water-works, 
and the pier ; consequently the Board of Water- Works, the Improvement 
Board, and the Pier Commissioners have each to send a solicitor to watch 
the proceedings in Parliament ; each solicitor must employ a counsel, &c. 
Were the Boards combined in action, one solicitor and one counsel would 
be sufficient. The expense of separate Acts has been very great. The 
Improvement Act cost 2600/. Separate Acts were obtained for the Arte- 
sian well, for the pier, the cemetery, and the enclosure of the marsh, at an 
average expense of 1000/. each. 

South Shields. — None whatever. 

Stourbridge. — None. 

Sunderland. — I believe the Corporation sought such powers in their 
Improvement Bill, which was refused on the ground that they sought such 
powers not for the benefit of the people, but for party purposes. 

Swansea. — ^No ; but the Water- Works Company has hitherto been most 
liberal in the use of their water in cases of fire, and they are generously dis- 
posed as regards the cottage population, and would readily meet any pro- 
posal on this head, whether proceeding from the authorities, or laiidlords, 
or proprietors of such property. The wAter is used and paid for by the 
authorities for watering the streets. 

IVuro. — What has been done has been done without any systematic 
combination of these objects. For instance, though the supply of water is 
abundant, much of it is sufiered to run to waste, whilst the surplus quantity 
might be advantageously employed in scouring the sewers. House-drainage 
is in general little connected with the street sewerage. The water for the 
protection of life and property from fire, independent of the pumps, is for 
the most part obtained from the streets, through which it is conducted in 
open channels ; the arrangements are so defective in the event of fire, that 
there is seldom a sufficient supply of water, whilst, in the unwatered parts 
of the town, great loss of property would be inevitable. 

Taunton, — ^I'he Market Trustees have not Some of the inhabitants did 
a short ti^ie ago endeavour to obtain an Act for draining, lighting, watering, 
and cleansing, &c. ; but they were frustrated, upon the ground that 
Government had proposed to bring in a general Act. 
Winchester. — Non e . 

Wolverhampton. — ^No eftbrt for such combination has been made. 
Worcester, — Nothing beyond requesting their engineer to prepare a report. 
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Worthing, — The dnimnK of this town is not good. The cause is one 
difficult to remove, owing to the original bad construction of the sewers and 
drains, bad levels, and so on. Many of the houses have underground 
kitchens, the consequence of which is, that the sewers are obliged to be so 
low, that it is impossible to obtain a sufficient fall towards the sea to cany 
off the sewage. 

Yarmouth^ Norfolk, — ^None at all . They have no idea of anything of the 
kind. 

VI. If they have in no instance effected this combination of works, have 
they done any one of these things separately well ? 

The answers to this question are, in the affirmative, 8 ; in the negative, 
58. 

The following statements accompany the answers : — 

Bath. — From the division of the water property supplying this city, 
there being at least six different proprietors, it is impossible that the 
arrangements can be either perfect or uniform. 

Bedford, — ^They have done nothing. 

Birkenhead, — ^No. 

Birmingham, — ^The street-cleansing is {M*etty well carried on in the 
principal streets, by the patent swApers. 

Bkmdford. — ^They have made various incomplete attempts at drainage 
and street-deaiising, but the organization of one controlling body has been 
wanted to render them efiective. 

Bolton, — They have not. 

Boston, — ^None. 

Brentford, — Very little has been done, and that badly. 

Brighton. — Street-cleansing and sewerage are all they undertake. The 
surveyor has just reported the sewerage to be generally bad. For example, 
the King*s-road sewer, which was put down about seven years ago, at a 
great expense, is so badly constructed as to be liable to a continual accu- 
mulation of deposit. It will have to be taken up, or a new outlet formed 
at its lowest point. 

Bristol, — No ; except a partial improvement of the drainage. 
, Ckanbridgc—Hiiherto the improvements made and suggested have been 
confined to the public dndns ; individuals have not shown nSoAeient readi- 
ness to open private drains from the houses into the public drains ; yet the 
inhabitants would probably be induced to avail themselves of any reasonable 
suggestion, made by some competent authority. 

Canterbufy, — ^The supply of spring water, though small, is brought mto 
the centre of the city, and is very good. 

Gxr/tsfe.— No. 

Cheltenham, — The street-cleansing is the only point they have at- 
tended to. 
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Coventry, — No, and nerer will do without guidance and compulsion. 
We have not even a town surveyor. 

Croydon, — None of these things are done well. 

Derby, — ^All power to effect improvement rests not with the Corporation, 
but with the Commissioners under the Improvement Act ; and although 
they have lately shown an anxious desire to improve the sewerage, having 
spent about 8000/. with that intent, they are, through faults in the Locid 
Act, shackled as to their power to borrow money ; and the mode of con- 
ducting busmess at their meetings is an obstacle to all comprehensive and 
enlarged plans. 

JEast -Rtf(/brrf.— None. 

Fabnouth.—^Noihmg has yet been done. 

Gateshead, — No. 

Gloucester, — At present nothing has been effected. 

Halifax, — No. Sweeping-machines of the streets have been lately 
hitroduced ; and a few fire-plug mains were laid out, but which are, how- 
ever, scarcely available, owing to the intermittent supply of water. 

Hidl, — ^The water- works are the best, but these are deficient. 

Ipswich, — No. 

Kidderminster. — The streets have lately been cleansed by the patent 
machine ; but, though an improvement on the old plan, the town is not 
kept clean. 

Leeds, — ^The best are the arrangements made for protection from fire. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, — The authorities have not shown sufficient activity 
either in the sewerage, paving, or cleansing of the town. 

Nottingham. — The supply of water is ample ; the house-drainage, and 
the drainage of some of the lower parts of the town, is very defective in- 
deed ; diis has been well known by the Commission of the Board of High- 
ways for a long time, and now again has been prominently under their con. 
sideration ; the arrangements for protection against fire are good. 

Oxford, — ^Neither. The culvertage has been done without system, and 
only in the principal streets. The house-drainage is infamous, and checked 
by a silly regulation of the Commissioners, which requires that every house- 
drain shall have a grating at the opening into the culvert, with bars only 
three-quarters of an inch apart, thereby throwing back upon the dwelling- 
hoose all iMhs Bozious «id ofibnsive. 

P^OTOltfA.— No. 

Preston, — ^Notone. 

Ramsgate,— They have not done any of these things separately well. 
Reading. — ^Nothing has been done, because the opposition to the pro- 
jected Bill was successful. 
Romsey, — ^None. 
Rotherham, — ^They have done nothing well; in fact, they have done 
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Skeffleld.--'No. 

South Shields, — No ; they have not* 

Stourbridge. — None. 

Swansea, — ^Tbej have done nothing except watering the streets; and 
this is most inadequately performed. 

2Vwt>.-— No. 

Taunton. — ^The town is well lighted in the main streets, but there is a 
want of light in some of the minor thoroughfares. The streets are pretty 
well cleaned, but the sewerage and house-drainage are \ery imperfect 
\ Winchester, — ^None. 

Worcester, — ^The Commissioners have recently decided to pay more 
attention to the cleansing of the streets, and now employ Whitworth's 
sweeping-machme, which, however, is not so efficacious as it would be if 
the streets were better paved. 

Yarmouth, — ^They have done nothing as yet, either well or ill. They 
have contemplated making one main drain. They have allowed the whole 
of the new buildings in the Deanes to be made without a single drain. 

Yorh. — ^Not one. 

VII. — Were any of the existing defects in the sewerage, drainage, and 
supply of water ever pointed out by the local authorities before attention 
was directed to them by some one not belonging to their body ? 

The answers to this question are, in the affirmative 14, and in the nega- 
tive 87. 

The following statements are subjoined : — 

Abergavenny, — ^No, 

Bath, — ^Yes ; the deficiency of water has been for many years an ofajeot 
of attention and care with our Town Council and former Corporation. 

JBirhenhead. — No. 

Bimdngham, — I do not believe that the authorities have been, in any 
degree, active in sanitary matters; but 1 am not ai»'are whether the 
knowledge of existing defects originated with them or with any other 
person. 

BoUon, — Some time since (1838) a Charter of Incorporation was ob- 
tiuned by a party wishing to remedy these defects and th^ abuses of the 
old trustees ; and wh«i an attempt was made, by the sam^ pAi*tyy to supply 
'water at a less cost, and improve the town by dnunage, &e., the old 
trustees, with the existing water and gas companies, made an effort, and 
are now in power in the Corporation, to do nothing. 

Boston, — Never. 

Brentford.—Neyer. 

Brighton. — The authorities had neither pointed out nor contemplated 
the defects mentioned before a report on the sanitary state of the town 
was published m 1842. 
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Bristol, — ^The defects have been apparent to the local authorities, in 
common with all classes of the community. 

Ckmterhury, — ^The slight improvements which have been made for the 
last few years have arisen from the authorities ; but persons not in authority 
are continually complaining that more is not done for the good of the public. 

Carlisle, — The Commissioners' Inquiry in 1843 gave an impetus to the 
formation of a water-company in 1845, though it had been much talked 
about by private individuals before that time, and by some of the members 
of the Corporation. 

Cheltenham. — Certainly not. 

Coventry, — No. 

Croydon. — ^There is no recoi'd of any investigation of these subjects in 
the minutes of the local Boards. 

Derby, — There is not any one local authority from which suggestions for 
improvement could emanate : but the great difficulty has been, the want of 
some responsible executive Board, or other authority. 

£aa Eetford, — As a body, the Corporation are altogether unfitted to 
attend to the sanitary condition of the town. 

Falmouth. — ^Yes, often ; but the local authorities, having neither revenue 
nor power, were unable to do what they would willingly have carried into 
effect. The clouds, to a great extent, are our present Sanitary Commis- 
sioners. 

Gateshead. — Some slight extension of sewerage was made spontaneously 
a few years ago. The contemplated great sewer was resolved upon, after 
the receipt of a memorial from the Newcastle and Gateshead Sanitary 
Association. The support given to the water-companies was unanimously 
a^soorded, at the request of the directors. 

G^nto$8ter» — They have not. 

Halifax. — No, except, perhaps, as to an increased supply of water, which 
is still insufficient. 

Hereford— No. 

Htdl, — It is believed that the water-works movement originated in the 
Municipal Corporation. 

Ipswich. — No ; the Paving and Lighting Commissioners are considered 
a very inefficient body, and the sooner they are remodelled the better. 

Lancaster. — It is difficult to answer this query with accuracy. The Cor- 
poration, as before stated, has frequently called the attention of the Police 
Commissioners to existing defects ; but members of the Corporation are very 
generally Police Commissioners also. The Corporation is a limited body ; 
and the Commissioners, if not unlimited, are very numerous. 

Leeds. — ^The first direction to these questions in any kingdom was given 
in the Leeds Town Council, in 1839, when one of its members, supposing 
that the new Town Council was for the good of the people, moved for a 
committee to inquire into the sanitary state of Leeds, arising from his ex- 
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perience and inquiry into this subject in 1832, which committee survey was 
printed in 1837, and the report made in 1838. 

Liverpool, — In 1788 the medical profession of Liverpool brought its 
sanitary state before the authorities without effect In 1802 the Corpora- 
tion took the initiative, but was defeated. Afterwards there was a complete 
quiescence on all hands until 1843, when Dr. Duncan's Report was pub- 
lished. Its statements were doubted and denied by the authorities. We 
then formed a local association, in which the authorities joined us. We 
agitated the question, and thus by the aid of Lord Lincoln's Bill, we got 
our Sanitary Act. When the authorities were convinced of the truths, they 
acted energetically. 

London, City. — The Corporation has of late made a great deal of noise 
about sanitary matters, but it is only since the vices oTits government have 
been exposed by other bodies, and in a manner that inclines to the suspicion 
that it is only done to prevent the Government taking the administration of 
the funds out of their irresponsible hands. 

Newcastle-<m'Tyne, — After the visit of the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sioner, clauses were introduced into a new Improvement Bill, passed in 
June, 1846, by which the Corporation were empowered to levy a sewer- 
rate for the drainage of the town, but this power has not been exercised. 

Norwich, — No act for remedying defects in the sewerage, &c., has 
originated with the authorities, but has been forced upon their attention, 
more especially by the Board of Health, which is maintained by private 
charity aided by the guardians of the poor. 

Nottingham, — ^No ; with the exception of remedying the defident water 
supply. 

Oxford, — The defects have often been pointed out in the management ; 
the laissez faire system prevails, and nothing but the interference of the 
Government will change it. 

Plymouth, — No one seemed at all aware of the extent of the existing evils 
until inquiries were made and a report published. 

Preston. — ^The authorities did not seem much interested in the sewerage^ 
drainage, &c., until attention was called to those things by the Sanitary 
Report on Preston. 

Reading, "^Some members of the medical profession, of the Town Coun- 
cil, having called its attention to the sanitary condition of the town, a 
surveyor was appointed by the Corporation to inspect and report upon the 
causes of the asserted unhealthiness. 

Monuey, — It is believed not. iSome of the streets have for years been 
allowed to remain in a filthy state, with disgusting gutters emitting gases so 
offensive that one can scarcely breathe in passing certain parts. This might 
be easily remedied if the authorities would only be in earnest. 

Ramsgate, — None. 

Rotherham, — Never. 
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Southampton. — The improvements have originated in the local Boards 
here. 

Sheffleld,—-The Health Committee of the Council agreed to pay 100/. 
for a report on the Sanitary Condition of the Borough ; but many members 
of the Council objected to the expense. 

South SkiMB.—No, 

Stourbridge, — No. 

Sunderland. — Not until the inquiry of the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sion, when the Improvement Acts referred to were passed. 

Swansea. — A thing so very and so strikingly apparent needed but to have 
been pointed out by any one. It is clear enough to anybody, and most in- 
conveniently so. It is, and has been continually, spoken of and discussed, 
but no efficient impni^ement has resulted hitherto. 

Taunton, — It is believed none, or, if any, they were very rarely. 

2Vttro.— There have been some improvements from time to time, but it is 
not easy to ascertain from whom the suggestions first emanated. 

Winchester. — Four years ago, a surgeon, a member of the Town 
Council, called the attention of that body to the total deficiency of 
sewerage, whereupon many plans were drawn out, but, in consequence 
of the cost they would have entailed upon the borough, they were 
abandoned. 

Wolverhampton. — ^The defects have always been acknowledged by the 
Commissioners, and that particularly of late. How such impressions have 
arisen it is hard to answer. 

Worcester. — ^None. 

Yarmouth. — It is believed that the local authorities were not at all aware 
of the inferior sanitary condition of the town, until attention was directed to 
them by a public lecture on the subject. 

York. — It is believed not. 

VIII. Have any and what improvements been actually suggested and 
carried out by the authorities of the town ? 

To this question the answers are, that some improvements have been 
effected in 28 instances, but none whatever in 38. 

The statements which accompany these answers are to the following 
eflfect :— 

Abergaoemny. — The water- works are town property; they yield a 
good rate, and are kept in good repair. It is at present proposed, with 
the asnstance of the turnpike trust and private subscriptions, to make a 
new street in place' of the existing highly objectionable entrance to the 
town from the London road, but it is yet doubtful whether this can be 
carried out. No other improvement of importance has lately been sug- 



Bath. — Yes, the introduction of a further supply of water, under a special 
Atrt, obtained two or three sessions since. 
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Bedford. — ^None. 

Birkenhead. — None. 

Birmingham. — Nothing more than the partial sewerage already alluded 
to, and the town is partially supplied with water by a company. 

Blandford.^FrohMy a little more attention has been paid to cleanliness 
and drainage by the surveyor of the highways, who is paid a salary ; but, 
not being an engineer, b not competent to the task of improved sanitary 
regulations. 

BoUon.—The authorities have not power to carry out improvements, and 
don't wish it. 

Boston. — Not one. 

Brentford. — None. 

Brighton. — Some important works in drainage have been carried out ; as, 
for example, a large sewer from the northern extremity of the town along 
the level to the sea, whidi has been of great service to a district which was 
liable to be flooded. Another large sewer along the King's road, which 
has prevented great nuisances on the beach ; besides other sewers in St. 
James-street, North-street, &c. 

Bristol. — None, with the exception of those previously mentioned, con- 
nected with practical sewerage, but several having reference to the streets 
and buildings under the powers of a local Act, obtained for the purpose, and 
deepening the river, which runs through part of the city. 

Ckxmbridge. — One of the most obvious improvements required in this 
town is the enlargement of the space in which the provision market is held, 
which 18 not at present by any means sufficient for the purpose. An 
opportunity now offers for obtaining abundant accommodation, but indivi- 
dual interests stand in the way. 

Canterbwy. — The supply of spring water has been conducted into the 
city within the last four years. A committee for suppressing nuisances hasr 
been formed within the last four months, but has not done anything towards 
its object at the present. 

CarUsle. — Nothhig has been done beyond what has beoi stated in pre* 
ceding replies. 

Cheltenham. — Nothing beyond the daily sweeping of the foot pavement, 
and watering the streets in summer. Within the last two months, the 
dread of cholera has induced them to have the dust and other refuse in the 
poorer districts removed, under the direction of the Poor Iaw Unbn sur- 
geon of the district. 

Coventry. — We have a cemetery at the cost of 10,000/. ; and new water- 
works, but the water may be years before it reaches many of the poorer 
houses. We have also imperfect and abortive attempts at sewerage and 
drainage, running all ways. 

Croydon. — Lighting, paving of footpaths, police and judges' lodgings, 
have b^en suggested and carried out by the Town Commissioners,, and they 
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have two or three times cleared out ponds in the heart of the town which 
received the drainage, but this was after several refusals ; and they have 
conferred about improvements by taking down houses to widen streets ; 
but these latter suggested improvements have not been carried out, though 
much wanted. 

Durham, — When the Paving Act was obtained, some needful and very 
costly improvements were made, namely, the t)urchase of certain scheduled 
houses, for widening the streets and thoroughfares of the town. The streets 
were also paved and flagged, a sum of money being borrowed for effecting 
these improvements, which still remsdns unpaid. The interest of this 
loan leaves at present a very small disposable fund in the hands of the 
Commissioners for the general purposes of the Act, which are now car- 
ried out in a substantial and proper manner, but of course to a limited 
extent. 

Derby, — The Corporation has done all that lies in its power, and on one 
occasion perhaps stretched its authority to effect a valuable improvement, 
namely, the covering over an offensive brook which runs through the town ; 
and latterly that body and the Commissioners have acted conjointly and iq 
a manner creditable to both parties. 

East. i?c(/brrf.--None. 

J^almouth, — The town has been repeatedly inspected by the Mayor and 
Council ; nuisances have been removed, accumulations of filth have been 
prevented, and general attention to cleanliness and ventilation enforced as 
much as is at present possible. 

Gateshead. — The extension of sewerage was suggested and carried out by 
the Council. Great improvements have been made in the footpaths of the 
borough by flagging. Landlords have been made to cleanse their property ; 
the Rector has been memorialized to close the churchyard, and he replies 
that he does all in his power to discourage burials there. 

Gloucester. — As yet the improvements actually carried out by the autho- 
rities have been principally confined to the emptying of privies, cesspools, 
&c., the removal of manure, and suchlike annoyances. Lately the authori- 
ties have appomted an inspector of nuisances, who has been very usefully 
employed in promoting attention to cleanliness, &c. 

Halifax, — Some few improvements in widening two or three of the 
suburban outlets to the west of the town, and in cutting off the angular pro- 
jections of houses in narrow thoroaghlares. 

Hereford. — The city has been much improved by extended pavement and 
gas-lighting, but not in any other way. 

HuH, — Yes, the water- works : improved sewerage and sluicing with dock- 
water in parts of the old town. 

Ipswich, — The formation of recreation grounds and of a cemetery has 
been suggested, but nothing has been done at present. 

Kidderminster. — ^l^'he sewers have lately been opened, enlarged where 
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necessary, and a better fall obtained ; and some of the surface drains have 
been improved. 

Lomcaster, — Very few improvements indeed within the last ten years ; 
confined to widening streets. 

Leeds, — Partial drainage, some paving, and some widening of streets. 
Liverpool. — First, we are going to obtain a water supply. Secondly, the 
cleansing is much better done, but is still inefficient, from faults in the con- 
struction of the towns and houses. Thirdly, we shall shortly have a com- 
plete survey with curvature lines, on a scale of 20 inches to the mile, and 
then our sewerage will proceed rapidly. Fourthly, the bye-laws authorized 
by the Act, as to nuisances, appear to be well administered. In short, our 
Act, as far as it goes, is being carried out. 

Newcasth-on-Tyne. — Within the last eight years several streets have 
been paved, some sewers provided, and during the last year much filth has 
been removed from the district inhabited by the poorer class. 

Nortoich. — Some, but very few ; and these poor in character, limited in 
extent, feeble in execution, and comparatively costly from the jobbing that 
takes place. 

Nottingham. — Certainly ; considerable improvements have been made in 
the paving and drainage of streets ; but what requires to be done to render 
certain localities in the town healthy is still very great, and likely to remain 
nndonS unless some law is applied. 

Oseford. — ^No improvements have been suggested of a sanitary character. 
The culvertage has been a little added to, but in a very unimportant degree, 
and in a yery imperfect manner. One of the principal culverts from the 
centre of the city at thb moment has 15 inches of black depoiut, whilst the 
diameter is only 24 inches. 

Plymouth. — There appears to be no disposition in the Corporation to do 
anything, at all events until they see what measures may be proposed by 
Government. 

Preston. — Great improvements in regard to public works and pleasure- 
grounds have been effected by the authorities. 

Reading. — Nothing, otherwise than the above scheme, has been sug- 
gested, of any kind, and nothing has been carried out, as the power to do so 
is wanting. 

Eomsey. — Nothing. 

Ramsgate. — ^Some sewers and drains are now about to be constructed in 
the neighbourhood of the market-place, where they are certainly much 
wanted, the kitchens in that quarter being often filled with dirty water in 
heavy rains. 

Rotherham. — Not in any one instance. 

Southampton. — The Improvement Act, by the Paving Board ; the Marsh 
Enclosure Act ; the Cemetery, by the Town Council ; the Artesian wells, 
by the Commissioners of Water-works. 
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l^effield,-'On the whole many of the places in this town would be 
better without any sewers than at present. There is very little house- 
drainage, and no power to render it compulsory ; the houses are even better 
without drains until the water supply is more abundant. In some places, 
the pavements of the public highways have been improved, but the great 
majority of the courts, alleys, by-lanes^ and undedicated streets are a dis- 
grace to a civilized community. Beyond these limited improvements there 
are no others. 

South Shields.^^one, 

Stourbridge, — ^None. 

Sunderland, — Various suggestions have been made, but none ever effi- 
caciously carried out. The Contagious Dbease Bill has never been 
enforced. The Baths and \yashhou8es Act has been under consideration 
for some time. 

Swansea. — ^There are no funds in existence which can be appropriated to 
improvement. This may have prevented many suggestions emanating from 
the authorities, as it is useless to suggest what cannot be effected. The sum 
collected for paving and lighting and town improvement purposes is one rate 
of one shilling in the pound per annum, scarcely enough by one-half to keep 
the town in due repair. 

Taunton, — Little or none. 

Ihiro, — Some improvements are in the course of being efFectedffes the 
laying of new foot pavements, which, so far as it has gone, is well done, and 
flanked with cut stone gutters. As an instance of a want of proper direction 
in this matter, new pavement throughout the town has become indispensable 
from choice of improper stone at first, though an inexhaustible supply of 
good materials is to be had at a convenient distance, and at comparatively 
low rate. A new market-place and town-hall have also become necessary, 
and have just been erected, notwithstanding erections for these purposes 
have been made only forty years ago, but found wholly inadequate to the 
growing wants of the town. 

Winchester, — No ; they are waiting to see what they will be compelled 
to do by Lord Morpeth's Bill. 

Wolverhampton, — ^The partial widening of streets by removing projec- 
tions ; in enlarging the area of the market-place, and removing the cattle- 
market ;' the latter a very great improvement, both morally and physically 
considered. ^ 

Worcester, — None, except adding a little space to the streets, by putting 
houses a little farther back when they were rebuilt. 

Worthing. — None. 

Yarmouth. — A drain has been suggested and surveyed by the authorities 
of the town, but nothing has been carried out as yet. 

York. — Streets have been widened to a considerable extent, and the 
sewerage has been more attended to since the last prevalence of cholera; 
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but the Commissioners do not possess sufficient powers to carry out neces- 
sary improvements. 

IX. — Since several fundamental improvements have been suggested, and 
the prindples on which they are based expounded in various Reports pub- 
lished by the Association, have the authorities of the town adopted these in 
any instance ? 

To this question the answers are, in the affirmative 5, and in the nega- 
tive 56. 

Thus it appears that, although for several years past the most important 
principles of sanitary improvement have been fully developed and exten- 
avely promulgated, they have been even partially adopted only in five 
towns out of 69, and in 56 instances they have had no influence whatever 
on the views and proceedings of the local authorities. It is stated, that in — 

Abergavenny, — No improvement has taken place. • 

Bath, — The labours of the Association have had no influence. 

Bedford, — In no instance. 

Birkenhead. — No. 

Birmingham, — In no single instance. 

Blandford, — Littie has been done, owing, however, to the defective 
state of the law, rather than to the disinclination of the authorities to efiect 
improvements. 

Bo2ton. — ^No, except some slight things authorized in an Improvement 
Act obtained last year, such as to inspect slaughter-houses, make urinals, 
&c., but there has been no improvement in drainage, &c. 

Boston, — Not one. 

Brentford, — ^The industrious circulation of the Reports of the Association 
through the town has drawn very largely the attention of the inhabitants to 
its condition, and an anxious desire is very generally expressed for improve- 
ment, but the authorities have made no efibrts in consequence. 

J9mto/.— No. 

Canterbury. — The various Reports which have been published have 
tended to awaken the public to the importance of sanitary improvements ; 
but the authorities have, in no instance, acted on the principles expounded. 

Carlisle. — None. 

Cheltenham, — No ; they have not. The defects in the drainage, &c., 
have been fully pointed out to^he authorities, but nothing has been done, 
except one street drained by the town-surveyor, who is irresponsible to any 
board, or to the ratepayers, beyond auditing his accounts. 

Coventry, — ^No. • 

Croydon, — No. 

Durham, — A very influential Sanitary Association has been recentiy 
formed, patronized by the Mayor, by the Bishop of Durham, the Dean of 
Durham, the Warden of the University, the City Members, the High 
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Sheriff of the County, the Rev. Dr. Gillj, Professor Johnston, Mr. Whar- 
ton, of Drjbun (near the city), and other inhabitants of the town, and b^r 
the medical profession generally. A working man's association is also 
being formed. 

Derby, — But for the restrictions imposed by the Local Act, which is 25 
years old, and in several respects unfitted for the present state and extent 
of Derby, more would have been done. 

East Retf(yrd,—^o. 

Gloucester, — They have not attempted any of these improvements, but 
they are anxiously looking for the passing of a legislative enactment which 
will place in their hands the power of carrying such measures into effect. 

Halifax, — Not in a single instance. The main sewerage is limited in its 
extent, and sadly defective in form, material, and construction. In the 
courts of the town, and in the suburbs, there are^i^ house-drains, nor 
secondary sewers to the rows of cottage tenements. 

Hereford. — It is believed in no instance. It has been publicly stated 
that they waited for the Health of Towns' Bill to pass, before taking steps 
to drain the city properly. 

HuU, — They have never been adopted as a system, nor in any one de- 
partment entirely. The Neyton Commissioner^ and the Municipal Corpo- 
ration have shown activity, not always discretion. The other four or five 
Boards of management appear content with the old system. 

Ipswich, — They have not ; nor have they ever displayed any knowledge 
of these principles. 

Kidderminster, — No improvements have been effected, save those already 
stated. 

Lancaster, — None beyond what b specified in the answers already given. 

Leeds, — None. 

Netvcastle-on-Ti/ne. — In no instance. 

Nortvich, — No ; and the authorities as bodies know nothing of the prin- 
ciples expounded. 

Nottingham, — The uninterrupted supply of water^ and. the egg-shaped 
sewers have been adopted ; stench-traps have also been introduced in many 
instances, and paving has been carried on more extensively. 

Oxford,— Not in one single instance. 

Plymouth. — No. Streets are still allowed to be built without any drsuns 
whatever; and the old, loose, square, earth-bottomed house and street 
drains continue to be constructed. 

Preston. — The authorities are more than willing to adopt the improve- 
ments suggested in the Reports of the Association, but their pecuniary 
means are very circumscribed, and they appear to be waiting for legislative . 
enactments to enable them to effect what is necessary. 

Beading. — The attention of the authorities of the town has been fully 
directed to the evidence and the reports which have been published on the 
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sanitary subject, but they hare found it impossible to adopt the nBcom*. 
mendations therein contained, in consequence of the opposition of a large 
portion of the ratepayers. . 

Ramsey, — It is believed none. 

Ramsgate, — They have not. 

Rotherham. — Not in any one instance. • 

Southampton, — ^The Ordnance Survey, and the complete pkn of sewer-- 
age by Mr. Rt)e, were carried out in consequence of the evidence printed 
in the Health of Towns* Commission Report, which was sent by the 
Government to many individuals in the town. 

Sheffidd,-'li having been shown that Manchester, twice the size of. 
Sheffield, was not considered to be efficiently drained for the sum of 
5000/. per annum, while the net cost of cleansing Sheffield was only 
412/. %8, 8^., the improvement commissioners, acting under a local Act 
of Parliament for lighting, cleansing, &c., have added the enormous sum of 
100/. to their annual estimate for cleansing the borough, and explained 
te the meeting that it was necessary for sanitary purposes. The authorities 
have not adopted -any other of the improvements suggested in published 
reports. 

South Shte!d8,-—They have not. 

Stourbridge, — It is believed not 

Sunderland,— They have not. Local matters have been totally neg- 
lected; even thel)ye-laws for the suppression of nuisances have not been 
enforced, such has been the state of party-spirit and struggle for power. 

Swansea. — ^They have not done so. 

Taunton, — The market trustees have ordered their servants to see 
that certain nuisances, such as pigsties and dung-heaps, are removed to. 
a distance from dwelling-houses ; but nothing more has been done or 
attempted. 

JVwro. — Yes, in one instance, in consequence of the surveyor being 
present at a course of lectures, in which was advocated better principles of 
sewerage,— namely, the construction of a barrel sewer, with cemented 
sides, &C., and the whole has been covered with well-cut stone, and 
rounded so as to take off the surface-water. 

Wincliester, — No ; they are waiting to .see what they will be compelled 
to do by Lord Morpeth's Bill. 

Wolverhanipton. — ^This must be answered in the negative. 

Worcester, — Not any. 

Worthing, — No. 

Yarmouth, — The authorities are surveying the town, but have adopted 
nothing. They evince a total incompetency to carry out any sanitary 
improvement. An official letter was addressed to the authorities re- 
garding the state of a drsun. They examined it ; the mayor expressed his 
eurprise at its existence. The owner of the wood-yard was ordered to 
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d6an it out. He stirred up the mud, removed a little, and tha^ the thing' 
remains. No attempt is made either to cover the drain or increase the fall. 
The effluvium from this drain is worse than ever. 
For*.— No. 

X. Is there in the town any person who would he considered an 
authority with reference to sanitary works, and whom the townspeople 
would trust with the immediate expenditure of their own money upon such' - 
works ? 

To this question there are 3 answers in the affirmative ; 8, Yes, con- 
ditionally ; and 49, No. 

The following are examples of the comments added to these replies : — 

AhergoDenny, — No. 

Bath, — Certainly not, if any uniform or extensive system were about 
to be commenced. 

-BajTorrf.— No. 

Birkenhead, — William Laird, Esq., the late chairman of the Health 
Committee, is an excellent auth(Mrity with reference to sanitary works, he 
haring paid great attention to the matter, and having a great deal of house 
and other property. He also built the tenement of houses for the la- 
bouring classes, called Morpeth Buildings ; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether the townspeople are prepared to intrust any one here with the 
immediate expenditure of their money upon sanitary works. 

Birmingham, — ^There is not. 

Bkmdford, — The townspeople would trust a committee of the Town 
Council ; but a competent engineer and surveyor is necessary to carry out 
complete drsdnage and water supply. 

Bolton, — ^No one could be so trusted. Periiaps there is no one in 
Bolton quite fit. 

J?r«Ji(forrf.— None. 

Brighton, — The surveyor appears, by the report he has lately furnished 
to the Commissioners, which has been published in the local pap^^, to 
be a competent person. Indeed, a survey, at his recommendation, is now- 
going on, for the purpose of arranging a general plan, comprehending the 
ultimate drainage of the entire town and suburban districts. 

Bristol, — Not to be found in any one person. 

Cambridge, — There is no person here who would be considered an 
authority in these matters. There appears to be less spirit of movement 
and willingness to listen to suggestions among the class of persons who 
might be supposed to take the lead in matters of this kind, than amongst 
the general mass of inhabitants. 

Canterbury.— The public would not like to trust any individual among 
08 to expend their money upon any works, but would prefer an elected 
nomber, even with a central controlling power. 
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Carttsh, — ^No one. 

Cheltenham, — There is no individual whom the townspeople would Uk^ 
to intrust with so important a matter, and there are very few towns 
m the kingdom where the people are so ignorant of these matters as in 
Cheltenham. 

Coventry, — Yes, one 6f the aldermen, a cheesemonger ; but he is op- 
posed to the appointment of a town-surveyor on the score of economy, ilnd 
to all improvements that require increased expenditure, and particularly 
^* he does not see no use in baths or washhouses, inasmuch as a friend of 
his never washed for 20 years, and was never none the worse." 

Croydon, — The townspeople could select parties whom they consider 
sufficient authorities with reference to sanitary measures. They perhaps 
would, in their selection, combine local with extrinsic aid. 

Derby. — Certainly not. 

East Retfbrd. — Certainly not ; the person who would do the least would 
be considered the best qualified by the ratepayers as a body, both as an 
officer df health, and as one to direct any public works which may be 
required. 

Falmcu^, — If the townspeople would consent to advance their own 
money for any of Aese purposes, they would readily authorize the Mayor 
for the time being, with the aldermen and such members of the Council as 
might be selected for this particular duty, to expend the moneys raised. 
GWesA^ml.— Scarcely. 

Halifax. — ^The townspeople would by no means trust the local surveyor, 
or perhaps anybody else now here, with the immediate outlay of their 
money for the refquired arrangements. 

ffereford.—No, 

^ttff.— No: 

ijroiwc^.—No. 

Kiddermnster, -^There is no such person. 

Lancd8tiBf,-^It is believed that great jealousy would be ehtertamed 
towards a complete stranger, arid perhaps proper parties might be found to 
carry out effidSently the view^ of a Government or Central Committee. 

Xccd5?.— No townspeople of any" sense* ^ould' trust any one man with tiie 
expenditure of their money, without much deliberate inquiry and great 
discretion. 

ZdverpooL--We had a number of local Boards, having difficult and con- 
flicting powers. We called a public meeting of the inhabitants, and it was 
nearly uhanintously agreed that the Town Council should be the adminis- 
trative body. 

London^ C%.— None. 

.^fetf;ca»ffe-dfi-2^.-^Tbere IS tt6' pers^^ toWri that can be cbii- 

sidered ah authority with reference to sanitary Work^ ; nor Wotttti thtt toWii^^ 
people like to havie a large stiin expended in such worijil,' WiilhcWt' 4frst 
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obtaining the advice of an engineer who has paid special attention to this 
•abject. 

Norwich — No person. The Board of Health enjoys as much publio 
confidence as anj one body ; but it is doubtful whether they would be; 
trusted with a large expenditure of city money. The Board of Healtb 
would, under supervision of a central authority, be a fit body to which to 
Relegate the expenditure. 

Nottingham,— Ye% \ but the townspeople, and especially the public 
Boards, would not on any account intrust one individual with the immediate 
expenditure of their own money for such works. 

. Oxford, — There b here no civil engineer or scientific person whatever 
in whom any confidence could be safely reposed. 

Plymouth.— ^o. The two local bodies, viz. the Town Council and the' 
Commissioners under the Improvement Act, would not seem to act very 
harmoniously together, or to have their separate duties very well defined ; 
iu consequence of which, the latter body have had to apply to a barrister 
for his opinion as to whether it devolves upon them or the Town Council 
to clean the streets ; now it seems to be understood that some of the streets 
belong to one body, and some to the other ; and we are paying about 800/. 
a-year, and giving 3000 tons of refuse into the bargain, for the cleansing of 
the streets, which are shockingly dirty after all. 

Preston, — The more intelligent Commissioners are willing to co-operate 
in carrying out the provisions of Lord Morpeth's Bill, and are not opposed 
to it on the whole. The parties taking an interest in this matter are unfa- 
vourable only to the clauses which take away from them the power to 
appoint and dismiss their servants, and those which preclude them from 
the privilege of making and superintending their own improvements. They 
are agreed that the Central Board should direct a survey of the town ; 
complete sewerage to be made of prescribed form, &c. ; but they wish to 
do the work without the control of Commissioners appointed by the Act. 

Reading, — ^This is somewhat difficult to answer; but, as no personal 
feeling was evinced in the late opposition to the projected Reading Im- 
provement Bill, it resting mainly on the ground of the measure bei^g local, 
and premature, the question may be answered in the affirmative, if the ex- 
penditure were made under the sanction of a duly authorized general, 
enactment. 

Momsey, — No. 

Ramsgate, — No. 

Jtotherham. — There is no person residing in the town who is known to 
be scientifically and practically acquainted with this subject ; and, there-; 
fore, no person whom the town would trust. 

Southampton,-— It is believed that there is no such single person ; and if 
there were, he would be unwilling, probably, to take the responsibility. 

South Shkl49, — It is not believed that there is any persoq here com- 
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petent to the office; and perhaps it would be better that some person 
unconnected with the town should be appointed to it. ' 

Sunderland. — There is no one individual combining the requisite quali- 
fications ; nor would it be right that so much power should be delegated 
to any single person ; but there are persons whose authority and judgment 
in sanitary questions would be received by the people. 

Taunton. — There is not ; the majority of inhabitants desire to have a 
representative body ; the Market Trustees are self-elected ; and there is a 
general objection to intrust any irresponsible body with power to tax. 

Jhiro.— Assuming this question is intended to apply to engineers par- 
ticidarly, it must be answered decidedly in the negative ; although there 
are here persons fully competent to carry out details under professional 
direction, there is no competent engineer. 

Winchester, — Non e. 

Wolverhampton. — No. 

Worcester, — No. 

Worthing. — It is believed not. 

Yarmouth. — No. 

York. — ^No one combining the knowledge of hygiene with civil engineer- 
ing. 

XI. Is the town prepared to intrust the local authority to make at once 
the whole outlay required for its sanitary improvement, without any super- 
vision or control ? 

The answers to this question are — in the affirmative, 1 only ; 6, Yes, with 
control ,* 9, doubtful ; and 46, directly in the negative. 

The answers are to the following effect :— 

Abergavenny, — ^No. 

J9fl/A.— No, 

Bedford.— No. 

Birkenhead, — ^No. 

Birmingham. — No. 

Blandford. — Certainly not. 

Bolton. — ^The present authority consists of a very exclusive body of men; 
and what may be called the people would not wish to trust them to that 
extent. 

Boston, — ^The town is now prepared to agree to sanitary improvement ; 
but^under what control is still a matter of doubt. 

Brentford. — Decidedly not. The local authorities are looked upon with 
considerable jealousy already ; and it is an almost universal opinion that 
their powers are now too much extended^ and that they are totally incom<^ 
petent, from want of information, to carry out any effective measures of 
sanitary improvements without control. 

Brighton, — ^The town cannot help it. It is under the management of a 
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body consisting of upwards of 100 Commissioners, who, with a responsibility 
so divided, do as they please. Many of them are proprietors of small and 
neglected tenements : hence the late refusal of a committee of inquiry, and 
the opposition to improvements which may involve personal expense. Their 
accounts are published periodically, but they appoint their own aoditors ; 
the public has no real supervision or control of the expenditure. 

Bristol. — Certainly not. 

Cambridge. — ^Proposals or suggestions made by some competent authority, 
having no immediate connexion with the town, would be more likely to be 
listened to than if they came from any of the inhabitants. 

Ckmterhury. — ^The power ought not to be intrusted to the present autho- 
rities, inasmuch as they have shown their utter incompetency ; the greater 
number are self-styled economists, and would not, if they could, do the 
work properly. 

Carlisle. — ^No. 

Cheltenham^ — ^The town is prepared to intrust the local authorities to 
make the necessary outlay, but the ability of tjie present Commissioners to 
undertake the matter with any prospect of success is doubtful. 

Coventry, — The town is already in a panic in consequence of the outlay 
we have been at, although nothing is completed, and by some it is appre- 
hended that the Corporation is bankrupt. The town would, not allow 
another penny to be laid out if it were consulted ; in fact, without compul- 
sory legislation, we may remain as we are for centuries ; and from 200 to 
800 individuals may continue to be sacrificed annually to a false economy, 
fnd we shall continue subject to all the evils attenduig so unnecessarily 
large a mortality. 

Croydon, — ^The town is not prepared, at present, to intrust any local 
board with the carrying out, and there is at present no local board prepared 
to carry out a full sanitary arrangement. There is not yet sufficient inform- 
ation disseminated, or sufficient interest excited, and the importance of 
such a measure is not therefore, at present, appreciated. 

Durham, — We anticipate the support of all parties to a good sanitary 
measure, under local authority, subject to Parliamentary control. 

Derby. — Certainly not. 

MaM Retford. — If we are to have any benefit from sanitary reform, its 
whole plan must be under one and the same central authority ; if left to 
local mfiuence, the less done in the matter the better. 

Falnumth. — No. 

Crafeshead. — The work should be done through the local authorities, 
linger the guidance of a central Board. There is a strong feeling among 
many of the inhabitants in favour of spreading the cost of sewers, &c., over 
« long period of years, say 20 or 30 years. 

Halifax. — ^No. A Charter for the incorporatipn of the borough of Hali- 
fei 18 just granted, which will probably supersede the exi^mflr authority ; 
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but tke town is not prepared to intrust tiie future Town Council with anj 
suoh comprehensive powers without supervision ; for they would be incom- 
petent to undertake them unidded. 

\ Mua.—No. 

Ipswich, — ^No. The feeling among those who have turned their atten* 
tion to the questioii is, that the local authorities should have the power of 
makuig the im]Ht)vements, inspected by Government authority. 

Kiddenninster, — ^No. 

Lancaster. — It is believed that if it were left to the town to make the 
whole outlay, without any supervision or control, the sanitary improvements 
would not be efficiently done, and that the failure would chiefly arise from 
an overweening desire to ownerize. 

Leeds, — No ; and you will never get a general bill to woric well unless 
you define in it two words, " street" and ** nuisance." These two words 
appear more difficult in their legal interpretation than any others, and pro- 
duce more actions at law. 

Liverpool, — ^This is virtually done already. The Secretary of State had 
some control under Lord Lincoln's Bill, which we have copied into ours ; but 
virtually the Town Council has the confidence of the people. If wb were 
to agitate the question, I have no doubt that our local authorities would 
Consent to some further control under a central board. They would not 
take the initiative ; but it is believed they would not object. Our Health 
of Towns' Association, which contains many of the most active members of 
ihe Council, petitioned unanimously in favour of Lord Morpeth's Bill of 
last session. Then again we have found our Aet very imperfect. It will 
require amendment, and the longer we have experience of it this will be 
more and more the case. An Act with minute specific details, and no dis- 
pdiising power, will never do for universal application. What will suit one 
town will not suit another. The beau ideal of a Sanitary Act would be 
simply to declare that such and such things are necessary for the health of 
the people, and that sufficient power be vested in some central Board to 
enable its members to see that these things are properly provided for^ 
according to the peculiarities of each town or district. The Roman sanitary 
practice appears to have consisted in something like this : — If anything 
fequired doing, from the filling up of a ditch to the building of an aqueduct, 
a simple mandate of the authorities was sufficient. The secret history of 
the working of our Act has proved that no law for the health of the people 
can be safely intrusted to a merely irrespon^ble local Board. 

London, City, — ^There is no authority but would convert its opportunily 
into a means of most corrupt jobbmg. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, — ^The townspeople are not prepared to intrust the 
local authority with this power, nor are the members of the Town Council 
M idl anxioos to assuAie sucb responsibility. This inference is founded, on 



^ primie ussurance of many of those gentlemen; on iJae genenJpre-' 
Valence of an impression that they are now postponing many steps which 
they admit to be necessary for the sanitary improvement of the town, in 
order that they may have the benefit of the advice of a more experienced 
supermtendent authority ; and, lastly, on the fact of a petition to Parlia- 
ibent, in favour of a measure which is generally understood to embody the 
letter principle, having been unanimously adopted by the Council at its last 
meeting. 

Nottingham, — No. When it was self-evident that a new union work- 
house was essential for the health of the people who must be placed in a 
workhouse, one set of guardians determined on and proceeded with the 
building, and their successors would have entirely razed* to the ground the 
building, and annulled the contracts, had they not been prevented by the 
legal supervision and control of a central authority, the Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners. There is great unpopularity connected with town improvements: 
made by rates, and popular men will not hazard their popularity by voting 
money for such purposes, though convinced of the necessity of such im- 
provements. 

Oxford. — ^Much dissatisfaction would be both felt and expressed if our 
tocal Board of Commissioners were to attempt any considerable outlay in 
sanitary improvements, without a survey being previously made by some 
experienced and scientific person. 

Plymouth. — ^No, and it is perfectly certain that nothing, effectual will be 
done here to improve the sanitary condition of the town, unless the auth(>- 
rities are compeHed to do so by Act of Parliament* 
' Preston. — I think not, especially if the local authority were to consist of 
Police Commissioners. 

Heading. — ^The inference from our late experience is conclusive that the 
town would be strongly averse to make any outlay without supervision and 
control. 

Hamsgate, — ^Not without superintendence and control. 

JRotherham, — Nothing will be done unless thejiuthorities are compelled 
by Act of Parliament. 

Southampton. — So inuch money has been spent unnecessarily in incom- 
plete works, that^the ratepayers would feel great satisfaction in know- 
ing that any new plans, especially for water,, were submitted to some 
competent central authority, to which the present Boards would be 
Je. 

of. — Any Health of Towns* Act will be worthless unless it is 
accompanied by central supervision and control. 

South Shields. — Decidedly not i legislative compulsion is the only effec- 
toal method. 

Sunderland. — Certainly not, without supervision and controU The 
people are sick with local mismanagement. The funds have been wasted 
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in useless litigation between the Corporation and various local Boards, of 
which there are five or six. 

IVuro, — Certainly not. 

Winchester, — Certadnly not. 

Worcester, — The more intelligent inhabitants, who have reflected on the 
subject, are decidedly of opinion that^the local authorities should be subject ta 
some supervision, otherwise the money of the ratepayers will be misapplied* 

Worthing.— No. 
• FafwotrfA.— Certainly not. 

York. — ^There is here a very strong feeling against centralization, not as 
such, but because Government appoints incompetent men, or as incompe- 
tent as the pro?incial employes. 

The general substance of the information contained in these answers may 
be expressed in a short compass, 

{The exercise of the powers with which the local authorities have hitherto 
been intrusted for sewering, draining, cleansing, and other sanitary opera- 
tions, has been such, that, out of the 69 towns that have given in answers, 
the present sanitary condition has been reported good in only one instance ; 
bad in 51 instances ; and so extremely bad in a great number, especially in 
the districts inhabited by the poorer classes, that they are described as being 
a ^Usgrace. But even in the one instance reported as good, the returns of 
mortality, and the occasional prevalence of epidemic diseases which it is 
subject to, are such as to prove that, whatever may be the excellence of 
some parts, the whole of it cannot be in a good sanitary state. 

The improvements that were expounded in the Sanitary Report, and 
eamestiy recommended in the Reports of the Health of Towns* Commis- 
sion, ^publications which have Jbeen extensively circulated in every part of 
the country, have, in only a few instances, been so much as partially 
adopted ; and in 56 cases, these Reports have had as little effect as if no 
improved methods of erecting and managing works relating to the pubGc 
health had ever been mentioned. 

It is doubtful whether, in a single case, the combination of works so ex- 
tensively made known through these Reports as indispensable to the 
healthiness of towns— namely, an abundant and economical supply of water, 
and its application to the regular cleansing^ of sewers, house-dnuns, and 
Streets, and to the protection of life and property from fire — ^have been 
carried into effect in a satisfactory way, although it is stated that some 
attempts to do so have been made in 11 instances ; but in 56 nothing what- 
ever has been done towards the accomplishment of this object. 

Even in cases where the primary requisite of a cheap and abundant water 
supply has been obtained, it is not usually applied to the cleansing of 
sewers, drains, and streets, nor to any sanitary purpose beyond what is im- 
plied in its mere domestic use ; on the contrary, the water that might be 
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Boade conduciye to general health and safety is, in a great measure, allowed 
to run to waste. 

The neglect and mismanagement of the powers granted for sanitary pur- 
poses to corporate bodies and other local authorities, form a great and crying 
grievance, and are reported to be almost universal. 

The works commonly undertaken by local bodies are vicious in principle, 
bad in construction — especially as regards material and workmanship, uncom- 
bined with other works that are indispensable to their efficiency — and enor- 
mously expensive ; and in numerous instances, after a most wasteful outlay > 
the evils, instead of being removed, are absolutely increased. 

The local authorities, in general, are so imperfectly acquainted with the 
details required in a good sanitary enactment, that, when they apply to Par- 
liament for new powers, and obtain what they desire, their Acts, when they 
come to be worked, are found to be so indefinite, defective, and even in 
niany cases self-contradictory, as to be in practice wholly inoperative. 

So great have been the general neglect, mismanagement, and incompe- 
tence of these local bodies with regard to sanitary arrangements, that when 
it is asked, '^ Is there in the town any person who would be considered an 
authority with reference to sanitary works, and whom the townspeople 
would trust with the immediate expenditure of their own money upon such 
works V* the answer is affirmative in only 3 instances ; in 8, it is affirma- 
tive conditionally ; and in 59, it is directly negative. 

When it is asked whether the town is prepared to intrust the local autho- 
rity with power to carry out the sanitary works that may be required, mth- 
out supervision and control, the answer returned is Yes in only I instance ; 
doubtful in 9 instances ; and in 52 the townsmen say that supervision and 
control are indispensable ; that, without ,'the exercise of these, little or 
nothing will be done ; that what is undertaken will be imperfect in the 
execution, inefficient, and unnecessarily expensive ; and that a sound and 
sufficient Sanitary Act, while it should give to local authorities the execu- 
tion of local works, and the expenditure of money raised by local rates, 
must make provision for some effectual and general supervision and con- 
trol. 

In the justice of the verdict thus returned by the townsmen themselves 
against the general management of the local authorities with ref^ence to 
$anitary works, and their competency to conduct these works without super- 
vision and control, many of these authoriUes themselves, as we are informed, 
distinctly acquiesce ; oAers are violently opposed to supervision ; and, as 
might have been expected, those of them whose mismanagement, considering 
the powers and means which they command, has been the worst, are the 
post clamorous against any kind or degree of efficient inspection or inter- 
ference. 

And first and foremost in this rank is the Corporation of the City of 
London, who, after all the evidence given by mescal men, a)l the evidence 
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of the mortuary registration, all that had been set forth in the seTeral official 
reports, make the following deliberate averments : — 

" In conclusion, we trust we may be allowed to hope, that the citizens of 
Jiondon have not suffered from the exercise of powers committed to us for 
so many years by your Court under the authority of the Legislature, and to 
express our deliberate conviction that the City of London, for health, clean- 
liness, effective drainage, lighting, and for supply of water to its inhabitants, 
cannot be surpassed." — (Extract from Heport of Chmmissioners of hewers 
for the City of London, April 12, 1847.) 

Here, these Corporators assert — not that the City is not surpassed, but 
that it is unsurpassable ; that it cannot be surpassed in health, and yet be- 
tween the years 1838 and 1844, upwards of 58,000 children were destroyed 
in the City, who would not have been destroyed if the rate of mortality had 
been the same there as in one outlying district — Lewisham, and that dis- 
trict far from being a model one. In the Lewisham district, out of 1000 
children, females, living under five years of age, 47 died ; and out of 1000 
women living at 45 and under 55 years of age, 16 died; while in the East 
and West London district, out of 1000 children, females, under five years of 
age, 104 died ; and out of 1000 women, living at 45 and under 55 years of 
age, 25 died. 

These Corporators declare that the jurisdiction of the Corporation of the 
City of London is not to be surpassed in effective drainage ; the sewers of 
which accumulate decomposing refuse, and emit pestilential smells ; the 
City itself being described as a city of cesspools. 

They declare that the Corporation jurisdiction is not to be surpassed fpr 
its cleanliness, whose bye-lanes, courts, and alleys have been the subject of 
general complaint for their filth, and in no respect better than those of 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green. 

They declare that the Corporation is not to be surpassed for its supply of 
water, whose only supplies are intermittent, and on the system now gene-r 
. rally condemned as pernicious as well as extravagant. While a good and 
unlimited supply of water is furnished to a two or three story house at 
Nottingham for Id. per week, in the City of London a bad and niggardly 
supply is provided to the poorer classes at six times the price. 

They express a confident hope that the citizens of London have not suf- 
fered from the exerdse of the powers committed to them for so many years ; 
whereas notbing can be clearer, from the evidence of competent witnesses, 
than that the inhabitants of their jurisdiction, whether citizens or not, have 
sufiered and will continue to suffer by the exercise of the powers in theur 
hands, even if the exercise of those powers concerned the inhabitants of the 
City only. But the. Corporation jurisdiction forms a part only of the. 
natural drains^e area, and their powers stand in the way of the sanitary 
hnprovement of the drainage of the houses, of a great majority of the inha- 
Htahts of the metropolis, as well as of the inhabitants of the C^ty preci^ncts.. 
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In the like spirit and state of information as to drainage works, the vestrj 
of Marylebone, who, in 1844, declared the sewerage of that parish to be 
satisfactory, which is now in the poorer districts pronounced to be abomin- 
able, have recently declared their own competency to carry out works of 
sanitary improyement. In the very terms of their report, where they re- 
cognise the continuance of privies and cesspools, not to speak of their igno- 
rance of the fact that the area of their jurisdiction forms only a part of the 
natural drainage area of the northern side of the metropolis, they show an 
entire ignorance of efficient house-drainage, and the main principles of 
amendment. They, in common with the Corporation of the City of London, 
demonstrate that more money intrusted to the old hands would be spent in 
the old way, in worse than waste. 

The Corporation, however, now comes forward and professes its readiness 
to adopt any improvement that may be pointed out to it. 

If we were to put aside the barrier imposed by nature in placing the City 
of London as the outfall to a larger drainage area, how can any conscien- 
tious member of the Legislature, in the face of so much of former ineffi- 
ciency, rely on such professions, or continue power in such hands ? The 
great object to be sought is to elevate this branch of administration, and to 
place it in the hands of men of competent science. The terms of the 
appeal of Mr. Phillips, the surveyor, to one of those Commissions of 
Sewers which have been superseded, is peculiarly applicable to those which 
remsdn : — 

'* Of what use is it for the benevolent physician to be striving to succour 
his poor helpless suffering patients, while the very foundation of the evil is 
allowed to continue, and so baffle all his exertion ? His labour to alleviate 
the sufferer and eradicate the disease is, as it were, like a ball which is 
forced to rise on an inclined plane, whence it continually falls back again 
to receive new impulsions. It is like the labour of Sisyphus. There are 
hundreds, I may say thousands, of houses in this metropolis which have no 
drainage whatever, and the greater part of them having stinking over- 
flowing cesspools. And there are also hundreds of streets, courts, and 
alleys that have no sewers ; and how the drainage and filth is conveyed 
away, and how the poor miserable inhabitants live in such places, it is hard 
to tell. In pursuance of my duties, from time to time I have visited very 
many places where filth of all kinds was lying scattered about the rooms, 
vaults, cellars, areas, and yards, so,, thick, and so deep, that it was hardly 
possible to move for it. I have also seen in such places human beings living 
and sleeping in sunk rooms, with filth from overflowing cesspools exuding 
through and running down the walls and over the floors. It is utterly 
hopeless to expect to meet with either civilization, benevolence, religion, 
or virtue, in any shape, where so much filth and wretchedness abounds. 
The effects of the stench, effluvia, and poisonous gases constantiy evolving 
firom these foul accumulations, were apparent in the haggard, wan, and 
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swarthy <K)untenanceB and enfeebled limbs of the poor creatures whom I 
found residing over and amongst these dens of pollution and wretchedness.. 
I should be ashamed to keep pigs in so much filth as I have seen human 
beings living amongst. Places similar to those I have described are existing, 
at the present time in numerous parts of the metropolis. And here, if I. 
may be allowed, I would beg, indeed I would implore, the Commission of ^ 
Inquiry, if they have not already seen them, to accompany me to some of 
these places, and to devise and adopt without delay some ready means, and 
recommend the Legislature at once to make laws for the removal and sup- 
pression of so much evil — an evil, too, whereby the cleanly and the inno- 
cent are made to suffer nearly equally with those who may be called the 
dirty and the guilty ; for wherever the natural laws in respect of cleanliness 
are neglected, there the seeds of infectious diseases are generated, which 
will spread into other dbtricts where cleanliness is observed, and so will 
attack and afflict those who have had no hand in bringing the visitation 
upon themselves. To allow such a state of things to exist is a blot upon 
this scientific and enlightened age — an age, too, teeming with so much 
wealth, refinement, and benevolence. Morality and the whole economy of 
domestic existence is outraged and deranged by so much suffering and 
misery. Let not, therefore, the morality, the health, and the comfort of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures in this metropolis be in the hands of those 
who care not about these things, but let good and wholesome laws be 
enacted to compel houses to be kept in a cleanly and healthy condition. 

'' It is my firm intention, should the construction of the Court be con- 
tmued as it now is, to resign my appointment. I have long felt that I was 
iiyuring myself in staying with them. It is utterly impossible for any 
right-minded man, having a strict regard for himself and family and the 
public service, to continue with a body so totally incompetent to manage 
the great and important works committed to their care and control. The 
system is radically wrong and rotten to the core ; it is eating into the 
vitals of the population, and it is not to be expected that men who have 
been the means of making it so will now turn round and act energetically, 
in order to correct and remedy, or rather break up, what they have been 
so long doing badly. It is their forte, as is apparent every day, to meet 
every proposition for improvement, if not with direct and determined oppo- 
sition, at least with all manner of frivolous and vexatious interferences. 
They look upon sanitary improvement as a whim and an ephemera. Looking, 
to their own interest only, and with every comfort in their own homes, 
they little know, and care less for, the privations of the poor. There is 
disease and danger lurking at every man's door, and who knows how soon 
the destroyer may come ! Unfortunately, the visitation falls on those who 
are least able to bear the burden ; the poor are the principal sufferers, in 
consequence of the neglect of the rich. Avert the danger while yet there 
is time. Root up the present demoralizing system, and establbh another^ 
and a better system on a firm and equitable basis." 
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But opposition to the Public Health Bill .is not confined to the Corpora* ' 
tion of the City of London. The Corporators of several provincial towns 
are taking up the cry against interference ; and amongst these opponents 
the local authorities of Birmingham are placing themselves in the foremost 
rank. A reference to the statements in the preceding pages will show how 
the authorities of this town have hitherto performed their own duties, and 
what is to be expected from the continuance of power in their hands without 
supervision and control. It has been fully shown that Birmingham is 
indebted for the measure of health it enjoys to its own natural advantages, 
and not to anything that has been done for it by these local bodies ; that a 
large portion of the town remains undrained ; that the drainage of the 
suburban districts is wholly neglected ; that tlie authorities have made no 
effi)rts to combine with the sewerage, the house-dramage, and the street- 
cleansing, an ample and economical supply of water ; that they have done 
nothing to obtain, and have shown no indication whatever of any knowledge 
of the advantages of an abundant and constant supply ; that the single 
sanitary thing which they have separately done tolerably well is the street- 
cleansing, which it is stated is pretty well efileeted in the principal streets 
by the patent sweepers ; that this street-cleansing^ together with the very 
partial and imperfect sewerage already adverted to, is all that they have 
attempted ; that in no single instance have they adopted or psdd any atten- 
tion to the improvements recommended by the Health of Towns' Commis- 
sion, or to the expositfon of the principles on which such improvements are 
based, promulgated by the Association ; that these separate local bodies act 
independently of, and constantly in decided opposition to, each other ; one 
cutting off and disconnecting the outlets ; another on a higher level impro- 
perly diverting and taking away the means of cleansing the sewers ; a third 
sanctioning the stanching up of the river, and making it a receptacle of 
stagnant filth, fermenting and impregnating the atmosphere with the most 
pestiferous effluvium ; and a fourth, a Commission acting under and con- 
stituted by an Act of Parliament granted only two years since, borrowing 
and spending, to very little purpose, all the money permitted to be raised 
in this short time, and being greatly in debt as well. Already this Com- 
mission has expended 3200/. in laying down a sewer much larger than it 
should be, on nearly a summit level. Although the error into which they 
were getting was distinctly and even officially pointed out to them, still 
they persevered; and now, after laying out the above amount to little 
effect, they have called in a surveyor to report, who has reported in con- 
demnation of the whole thing, estimating the cost of making it a second- 
rate sewer at 2074/., giving a total outlay of 5274/. for a bad inefficient 
work, which might have been done well for 2790/., thus inflicting a loss 
«pon the ratepayers of 2484/. 

No wonder that these local bodies are organizing an opposition to a 
measure which, if carried, will subject their proceedings to a supervising 
Board, whooe first act must be to stop them in their pernicious course. 
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- Fdlowing the example of.BirminghaiD, &e authorities 6f Leeds are 
alflo endearonring to organize a similar opposition to the Bill. When Mr. 
Joseph Burnley Hume, one of the surveying officers, at the preliminary 
inquiry at Leeds, on the Leeds Amended Improvement Act, inquired of 
tiie town-clerk the reasons for applying for this Bill, in preference to placing 
tlie borough under the Health of Towns' Bill, the town-clerk replied that 
*^ there was a strong feeling in Leeds that the local authorities were able 
to nuuiage their own affairs, and could manage them better and more econo- 
mically than if they were placed under Government inspection." 

If this " strong feeling" were well founded, some proof of it would be 
found in the satisfactory state of the town over which they have had juris- 
diction ; in the progressive improvements which have been suggested and 
carried out by them ; in the intelligent appreciation they have evinced of 
the proposals made for constructing and managing sanitary works on new 
and better principles ; in the efforts they have made to secure the means 
of effecting combined and complete works ; or, where this may have been 
impracticable, to accomplish well and economically whatever single work 
they have undertaken. Have the Town Council of Leeds done any one 
of these things? 

The actual state of the town is thus described by Mr. Smith of Deanston, 
one of the Sanitary Commissioners : — 

'* The dose squares of houses, or yards, as they are called, which hare 
been erected for the accommodation of working people, though situated on 
comparatively high ground, are airless from the enclosed structure, and, 
being wholly unprovided with any form of under-drainage, or convenience, 
or arrangements for cleansing, are one mass of damp and filth. In some 
instances I found cellars, or under-rooms, with from two to six inches of 
water standing over the floors, and putrid from its stagnation, in one case 
from receiving the soakage of the slop- water standing in pools hi the street 
adjoining. The ashes, garbage, and filth of aU kinds, are thrown from the 
doors and windows of the houses upon the surface of the streets and courts ; 
and in some cases, where a gallery of entrance has been erected for the 
inhabitants of the second floor, the whole of the slops and filth are thrown 
over the gallery in front of ^the houses beneath ; and as the ground is often 
sloping towards the doors of the lower dwellings, they are inundated with 
water and filth, and the poor inhabitants are placed in a miserable and un- . 
healthy condition. The privies, as usual in such situations, are few in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants. They are open to view both in 
front and rear, are invariably in a filthy condition, and often remain without 
the removal of any portion of the filth for six months. The feelings of 
the people are blunted to all seeming decency ; and from the constantly 
contaminated state of the atmosphere, a vast amount of ill health prevails^ 
leading to lisUessness, and inducing a desire for spirits and opiates ; the 
combined influence of the whole condition causing much loss of time. 
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increasing poverty, and terminating the existence of many in premature 
death. Mr. Baker, a medical practitioner of Leeds, and for many years 
one of the Council, published a few years ago a treatise on the * Vital 
Statistics of Leeds,' going very fully into this subject ; and he has demon* 
strated very clearly and undeniably, from facts observed during a long 
residence, the evil effects of bad ventilation, bad drainage, and deficient 
supplies of water. 

"Many of the streets, alleys, and courts are unpaved, and some paved 
in a yery imperfect manner. They are full of ruts and hollows, holding 
water and filth. All vacant spaces of building-ground are left undrained 
and unenclosed, and with uneven ' surfaces ; and, in many cases, the slop- 
water from the neighboiu>ing dwellings drains into them, creating extensive 
ponds of filthy water. All sorts of rubbish and filth are thrown upon 
these vacant spaces, and they become a wide field of deleterious emanations. 
Pigsties are frequently erected upon them, and they are used as dep6ts for 
dung by the muck-gatherers. No cognizance is taken of their condition by 
the police." 

We have received local information to the efiect that the town still re- 
mains very much in the same condition, and that next to nothing has been 
efiected by the local authorities in the way of improvement. ** The great 
bulk of the streets," it is stated, **are in statu quo ^ and, even where they 
might sewer them into main sewers, they only drain them, and that without 
paving. There is no forcible removal of public middens; no forcible 
emptying of cesspools ; no forcible whitewashing of lodging-houses ; here 
and there it may have been done in single cases as a matter of necessity, but 
it is never carried out as a system, although the authorities have ample 
powers to do all this by their Act. They have refused to appoint even a 
temporary Officer of Health, to examine into the state of lodging-houses 
and nuisances, though urged to do so for the sake of preventing or miti- 
gating contemplated cholera. In fine, the Act is neglected both in town 
and country. There is no sewerage generally ; no prevention of smoke ; 
no general, abundant, and cheap supply of water for the poor ; no cleansing 
of two-thirds of the streets ; comparatively no house-drainage. What more 
need be said ? Why, this — that the amending Bill does propose to amend 
the sewerage clauses, but there stops : beyond that, Leeds will be for ever 
what it is, unless under more vigilant control, and with appliances more 
complete." 

These statements are confirmed by the evidence of the Town Clerk him- 
self, who, in his examination before the surveying officers, says, ** It was 
impossible to state what houses were sewered, and what houses were nxA 
sewered. No record was made previous to the passing of the Leeds 
Improvement Act (1842). Many of the houses with sewers were no 
better than if there were no sewers. The main sewer was, in many in- 
stances, no better than a cesspool." ** There was no. mode of cleansing or 
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fluahing tbe sewers at the present time." It appears further that the 
length of the priyate streets (that is, not highways), is 117 miles. Since 
the passing of the Act of 1842, 6515 yards (und^ four miles) of sewerage 
have been constructed at a cost of 4400/., it being known that the sewer- 
age was either wanting or bad over the whole. At this rate it would take 
more than 160 years to drain the town. 

It is stated that the Act of 1842 is either so defectiye or so ill enforced, 
that no sanitary improvements deserving the name have been effected 
under it, and the following ^examples are given of the manner in which 
the Town Council manage their affiurs. They apply to Parliament for an 
Act, which they succeed in obtaining, giving them power to lay out 
100,000/., but making no provision for levying it. In consequence of this 
they have no means to carry out the purposes of the Act They are unable,- 
for example, to make a common main sewer ; and to make any progress 
with the minor sewerage, without having previously made this main sewer, 
would be expending the money of the public twice over. 

In this Act they make no provision to supply that part of the popula- 
lation with water which is unable to pay dearly for it, of course the larger 
class. 

They appear to have been anxious to remove the smoke nuisance, but- 
they frame their clauses so badly, that, when they come practically to apply, 
the Act, it is found that defences to actions are easy, and convictions diffi- 
cult, if not imposdble. This part of their Act is, theref(»«, inoperative, 
and it is rendered completely so by the absence of powers to compel the 
execution even of those clauses which are too clear and definite to be the 
subject of ambiguity. 

After all this experience, in the present Session they come to Parlia- 
ment with an amended Bill, which proposes merely to amend the sewerage 
ckuses, but which there stops. To effect this object they ask for power 
to raise 250,000/. ; and they are to pay enormous sums in parliamentary fees. 
They ask only for sewerage with a confessedly bad Act for general purposes. 
They make no provision for securing regulated supplies of water. to cleanse 
out the sewers ; no provision for supplying the poorer parts of the town 
with water ; no provision for charging the water by general rate, so as 
to ensure its being carried into every house ; no provision to relieve 
owners or lessees, or persons having short interests, from the op{xression 
of immediate and large outlays for permanent works ; and no securities 
that the works undertaken shall be well and economically executed. The 
defects, therefore, in all points, in the old law and in its administration, 
except on the one single subject of sewerage, must still, for all that appears, 
continue. 

The following are examples of clauses proposed in the Bill for which 
the Town Council is now applying :— Clause 10 empowers the Council, 
as by the former . Act, to compel owners to pave and sewer the street 

E 
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acyoiiiing tiicar housed ; a mode of proceeding inefficient and objectionaibl^^ 
in the highest degree. Cknise 17 ^oacts tha^ the; Council shall keep the 
sewers wafer^tigbt, but there is no respensy[>Sity, sSnction, or appei^, in 
case they neglect to do so. Clause 18 enacto that the Council shall by all 
means in their power cause the conmnmicAting drains to be kept water- 
tight ; but they seek no power to compel drainage into the sewers ; and 
their means of enforcing the powers idready possessed have proyed, since 
1842, to be completely inade<piate. 

Ko provinoo is made for distributing gr«at immediate outlays over a 
series of years, except by the management that may chance to be adopted 
rsgarding borrowed money. 

The Water Company's Act of last year makes the supply 6f water to 
each house at the option of the owner or occupier. There is thus no obli^ 
gatlon upon owners of houses to sopply thwm with water. The water 
supply of the town, which is reported to be verj bad, will^ as far as ap^ 
pears, still remain defective. 

These are specimens of the way in which the local authorities of Leedsr 
have managed the affairs of their fellow-citizens. Persons who so manage 
their own affairs would be ruined ; persons intrusted with the management 
of the affidrs of a private penon^ who shiould so conduct them, woald not be 
long retained in service. 

The clamour that has been raised in Leeds against centralization has beenf 
answered in Leeds. An inhabitant of Leeds, it may be a member of the 
Town Council itself, observes tliat the Municipal Reform Bill of 1885,. 
which gave th^ form and being to all the present municipal corporations^' 
was itself an immense act of centralization, and that tiierefore these local 
bodies owe their own existence to the legislative adoption of the very prin- 
ciple against whrch they are now endeavouring to raise a clamour. '* It m 
true/' continues this writer (Leeds Inielligeneer, Mareh 11), ^* that it has 
liceB the practice of the State, when transferring to local bodies powers of 
executing for their respective localities various- acts which primarily it is 
iSBfe- business of the State to take care are done, to leave their execution te 
tlie mttiagement and discretion of the liE>cal bodies ; proceeding on the pre-^ 
sumption that those who have the deepest interest in the <hie execution' of 
the trust conferred would' see that it was executed. Experience has ne€ 
confirmed the fhct: experience has not confirmed the feet with reference 
to Leeds; It is now more than eight yearr since a state of things in Leeds, 
#0 deplorable as to dieserve and obtain the name of appalling, was' revealed 
to the Town Council; Thereupon the Town Council applied to Pariia- 
ment in the year 184^ for powers to change it.. It got the powers. How 
has it used them ? Three years after obtaining them, the Sanitary Com^ 
mittee reported a negligence so revolting and cmel, that, had th^se reports 
fimnd ^eir way before liie puUic, they would have fiis^ a lasting itod 
mdelible stigma upon die Town Coondi and 1^ town. Mere then bavif 
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^^t ))reddttd years been w^ed, eight yean during which the conse- 
qiiences of neglect hare been most crael ; caosing ntimbere of the p6pd- 
htion, especiailly of the working popalation, to be consigned prematurely 
fo the g^ye ; catising sidcness, and penury, and aflSiction ; largely and 
oppressively augmenting the pressure upon public and private charity, 
besides generating that moral which always follows in the^train of physical 
evil. 

*' Will any one pretend to say that the Town Council of this borough 
has not, tried by its own repon, been guilty of a most criminal delay ? 
Will any (me maintain that the State has a right to delegate its duty of pre- 
venting such most disastrous neglect to any parties whatever, without taking 
some security that tbey will execute that duty ? Is it not monstrous that 
those parties, the municipal corporations of England, should be obliged to 
go to the State, as a party pre-eminently interested in the matter, for powers 
to execate certain doties of national consequence, and that the State should 
be expected to grant these powers, without leaving itself the chance of see- 
ing that they a^ duly and properly applied ? Why are these powers asked 
for? to be api^ied, or not to be applied? If to be applied, why in the 
name of common sense should the central power which grants them not 
have the privOegd of seeing that when obtained they are applied? Th6 
experience of our town tells us that they may be imperatively required, 
successfully sought for, and then for a long period, at the most cruel cost, 
irresponsibly left inert. 

" But ttere is another consideration. If the legislature allows money to 
be taken from the pockets of the people for any purpose, surely it is bound 
to see that that money is efficiently applied to the object for which it is 
levied. Bat it permits this to Town Councils and others, in the case of 
Improvement l^ls. Is it not bound to see that the permission is not 
abused ? It is vam to urge in reply that, these Councils being elected by 
those who have to pay the money, the latter will take care that they make 
a proper use of it This cannot be. Money so given may be wasted 
ignorantly and unintentionally, as well as knowingly and designedly; there 
may be some operations which neither the electors nor the elected have the 
necessary knowledge foi^ effecting. Take the immense, the complex, tiie 
costly act of sewerage. Is it pretended tiuit there i^ sufficient sdentific 
knowledge in our own Town Council, ibr instance, successfully ta conduct 
so vast an undertaking as the sewerage of Leeds ? Is it not monstrous that 
the legislature should suffer immense sums to be taken from the pockets of 
the- people of Leeds, without having the least security that, through the in- 
competence of the parties expending the money, it will not be grossly mis- 
applied ? Is it for our interest that the State should give this power to any 
body of men, no' matter how related to us, who are not to be in some way or 
other responsible for its efficient use ? It is not only not agreeable to our 
interests, but it is a [mnciple poatively wrong. 

e2 
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'* Now Lord Morpeth's Bill rectifies this omission. By it, machinery is 
created by which Parliament can be assured that the powers it gives shall 
be used, and used efiectively. It gives powers to Town Councils, some of 
which are obligatory, some permissive, and makes them through a central 
Board, connected with the Government, and responsible to it for the per- 
formance of the task allotted to them. No longer necessarily the victims of 
the apathy of their municipal bodies, the working classes, if still exposed to 
the scourges which destroy them, may appeal to the Central Board for re- 
dress, which has the necessary power to afibrd it. Again, should this Board 
be an accomplice of the neglect, and should it in any way exceed or fall 
short of its duty, its chief is a responsible minister of the Crown, who must 
answer for its conduct to Parliament. The object of the Bill, therefore, is 
to put the health and the physical well-being of the people, as far as it can 
be effected by sanitary laws, under the protection of the legislature. Can 
they be in safer or better hands ? Most sincerely do we trust that Govern- 
ment will not consent to sacrifice the interests of the working classes, and 
every class, in obedience to a clamour, raised by grotesque vanities, ridicu- 
lous prejudices, and, what after all is the larger motive, a concealed but 
most rank and niggardly selfishness. In the early language of that very 
Leeds Town Council which has petitioned against the Bill, we affirm 
* that legislative interference alone can obviate many of the more serious 
evils by which the health, happiness, and morality of the working classes of 
Leeds and other large towns are deteriorated.' What we value in Lord 
Morpeth's Act is its taking care that this interference shall nof be a dead 
letter." 

It should be further borne in mind, that it was not from within itself that 
Liverpool or Manchester was moved to the adoption of sanitary measures, 
such as they have introduced, but from repeated representations ab extra, at 
first denied, at last fully admitted, and then attempted to be carried out with 
the imperfect skill and knowledge to be found in these places. It may be 
confidently averred, from all the information received, that in no one place 
did the suggestion of any complete set of sanitary measures arise ab intra. 
The measures proposed ab introy after repeated expositions and suggestions 
from without, have all been marked by some one fatal defect or other : 
works have been commenced without proper surveys; drains or sewera 
without the due appliances of supplies of water ; main drainage without 
combination with the branches ; the supply of water in such a manner as 
greatly to increase its expense; or subterraneous channels of drainage, 
without connexion with surface drainage ; or some other essential defect. 

The supervision and control which it is indispensable to obtain over 
local ignorance, incompetence, and extravagance, is further objected to on 
the ground that this necessary interference has a direct tendency to assi- 
milate the free institutions of £ngland to the centralized government of. 
France. 
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From the tenor of a recent paper by the Commissioners of Sewers in the 
Gity of London, it would be imagined that there were no such things as 
mayors or corporations in any other country than England. Now, it should 
be made known that France, as well as other continental countries, has its 
electiye municipalities, its mayors, with which indeed it swarms, and in 
its chief commercial cities its trade guilds, who are as independent and con- 
fident, as ignorant, conceited, and obstinate, and as corrupt and obstructive 
to trade and to improvements, as any existing in England. The bourg- 
mestres in Germany are as proverbial for absolute wisdom as the mayors 
and aldermen of England. The King of Prussia is known to be desirous of 
improving the condition of the Prussian cities, but has been thwarted by the 
local goyemments. Austria never interferes with the local management of 
towns. An Austrian Minister was remonstrated with by a member of the 
English Parliament on the ill condition of one town. The Minister 
aduiowledged the fact, but ssud, in despair, that nothing could be done for 
the improvement of the condition of the population : ** Cest un mauvais 
trou; mais que -voulez vous? c'est une municipality." In Russia, the inha- 
bitants of villages and towns generally elect their own chief, theStarost, 
who, when elected, are subject to no control, and the condition of the 
population is -more filthy and unhealthy than any other in Europe. Mr. 
Urquhart, the member for Stafford, holds forth the country of the plague- 
Turkey — as a model for local self-government. In his book on Turkey, he 
sets it forth as an example for the administration of local taxation, all of 
which is direct. 

A few years ago a project for an improved supply of water to the 
population, by a general distribution of it to the houses in the English 
mode, was proposed in Paris to the municipality. Their favour was 
gained, and all preliminaries were settled ; it was also favoured by the 
jM«fect, who was a friend of the king : but it is related that, unluckily, 
the prefect sent to one of the members of the municipality, who was 
a politician in opposition to the Government, a message by a common 
huissier, or summoning oflScen The style of conveying the message, 
which was an inadvertence, was taken up by the member of the municipal 
council as a personal affront. He forthwith turned round and opposed the 
plan which he had before approved, by proposing another which has never 
been carried out, and thus successfully thwarted the original design. This 
member of the municipal council is now one of the Provisional Government 
of the Republic. 

The fact will be found to be, that, instead of the French government, 
or other continental governments, having interfered with the local ad- 
ministration of the towns, the great and crying evil is their continued and 
total neglect of it and of the representations made to them on the subject^ 
and their leaving matters so deeply affecting the welfare of the labouring 
classes to corporate bodies wholly negligent of their duties towards them. 
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. The eJlectAon of mayors and municipal officers in France has ind^ 
l^en sul)j^t to the approbation of the GoYernment; whip|) was usuallj 
^yen as a matter of course, just as it is in this country. The complaint 
:^^s in France, that the Grovemment gave its exclusive attention to 
qiliestipn^ of high politics, to the neglect of ineasures of Ipcal iipprove- 
iQ^nt prepared by the subordinate officers^ and that, sq far frpm inter- 
ngieddling, this neglect of local administration was extended to departinents 
pf /ijiministratipn under its own exclusive control. Thus, the prefects, 
h^hig politiciaxf^; left the administration of the prison to the suh- 
pefects, ^ho very soon left them to themselves ; and they are as much 
the suljijject of coniplaint as Newgate or the borough prisons in Great 
BritaiPf The Government works may be bad, hut the municipal and 
pomiQupal worjui are certainly the worst. 

. It is sqmewbat lingular that the Corporation of the City of Londoj^ 
fl^uld object to the principle pf a measure which protects large majorities 
pf unreprjBsented people from the r^egligeuce and waste of minorities 
like themselves, on the ground that it is '* a system which, by depriving 
t^e people of their just rights of the management of their owi^ affidrs, 
has led, in a neighbouring country^ to a change in the whqle system qf 
government." The proceedings in ^ neighbouring country are indeed 
instructive, as showing the consequei^ce of the neglect ^qf the CQndition 
of the lower classes, in a supine reliance on municip^ties and local 
fipdies, with yqry distinct interests. IJow, in the year 1830, the munici- 
palities of France were, as it were, decentralized, and made elective ; and 
the English Municipal Reform Act was only passed in the year 1835 
M. Horace Say, who is, or was recently, a member of the Municipality 
pf Paris, in his work on its administratipn, * Etudes Adipinistratives de la 
Yille de Paris: par M* Horace Say, Miembre du Conseil G6n^l du 
Djipa^^ement de la Seii^e, et la Chai^bre de Commerce de Pans, 1846,' 
l^peal^ of England as foUowing the course of France in respect to the 
^form of its municipal institutions, with the striking exceptipn of the City 
of London itself. He e:iLclaims — 

'* In ]p}ngland even, where the institutions are in other respects so 
liberal, do we not see privileged Corporations successfully defending 
^tlleged rights that are opposed to wisest reforms ? The administration 
of the City of London presents to this day example of institutions tha( 
are pnly to be found in the history of the middle $iges in this country." 
^,. With regard to France, he says, — 

<< Whatever may be the admmistrative divisions, it is a general prin- 
x»ple that each district has the sam^ rights : that which concerns thein 
is, that in the same cases there is the same law; in a word, that in 
adnuuistration they are equal before the civil courts. Thb is one cause 
of the power of our country, and one of the happy consequences of our 
Revolution.*' — ^p. 2. 
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B49iQriraig for further notice sdme obseryatiooii we have to effer on tb^ 
^msple afibrded by French adminutration, in confiding the lAterefttp of one 
da88 to the care of another dBaa, it is only neoessary to itate bow, tfaal» 
instead of superseding local admimstration*. one of the inifliediate and 
apeeial objects of the Public Health Bill is to consolidate, to extend, and 
to create, vhere none now eust, local administratiTe bodies for this very 
purpose. 

At present the local administrative bodies in England In charge of 
public works, and of the business of cleansing, are in separate fragments, 
and for the purposes in question inefficient as well as ezpenslve ; one part 
txf a natural drainage area is with one, another portion with a second, an 
intermediate portion with a third, and the outfalls with a fourth : the paver 
ments and means of surfieuse-deansing are in one body ; the channels for 
draining the roads and the sewers, in another ; and the water-supplies, or 
means of deansing them, in a third. These fragmentitbus works and 
expensive separate administrations it is required for the public to have 
combined apd made effident and economical. 

When this proposed local organization is completed, a strong load 
administrative machinery will have been systematized, and, in its working, 
information and administrative knowledge may be acquired, such as never 
lias been and never will be gained by service under any of the present 
fragmentitious sets of Boards. Whensoever the proposed local consolida- 
tions are efiboted, and complete works Idd down and put in action, public 
servants, by whom the work and consequent pecuniary savings, and savings 
of lifb and hedth, have been effected, will have comparatively little to do, 
and may change their field of service. 

It will be said, could not the locd bodies themselves complete the 
works ? The answers from the chief towns in England, the most important 
nrban populations in the empire, are dready given. A dose examination 
of the respectable persons who have given the information, and a more fuU 
perusd by them of the facts collected, as to the nature of the works, would 
narrow the exceptions to the great majority of cases where it is avowed to 
be impracticable. 

The experience since the last year has afibrded additional evidence of the 
necessity of a closer adaptation of sanitary measures to the peculiar condition 
of different places than was then contemplated. 

It would be impossible to include in any generd Bill the adaptations of 
the same principle of action to different places, nor could the adaptations be 
ascertained by simple inquiry. Take, for example, the case of Liverpool. 
The Corporation of Liverpool applied for and obtdned the whole of the 
provisions of Lord Lincoln's Bill with littie or no dteration j yet, in the 
course of the working of those provisions, points of friction are experienced, 
which, in the opinion of persons deeply interested in the sanitary improve- 
ment of that town, will require furtiier legidation for their removd. This 
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is stated, without impugning the provisions of Lord Lincoln's Bill, which 
embodied some of the chief principles of the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners for Inquiring into the Means of Improving the Health of Towns. 
But from parties in Liverpool, interested in the whole subject, spontaneous 
recommendations have been received in respect to the legislation for other 
places, founded on the observation of the working of an approved measure 
there — that the principle of action alone should be set forth, and that pro- 
vision should be made for the adaptation of the details, according to the 
circumstances of each place. For example — ^in respect to the officers re- 
quired to carry out the measures in question — a skilled engineer to maintain 
the works, and an inspector of nuisances, are often proposed. In the 
larger town districts, several officers of these descriptions may be required, 
whilst m the smaller towns cases will occur where both offices may be pro- 
bably executed by one person. Without a power of adaptation, according 
to the different necessities of individual places, waste or deficiency would 
be incurred. 

The securities afforded by the Public Health Bill for the proper local 
adaptations of details, in conformity with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the means of Improving the Health of 
Towns, are- 
First, an examination by a properly qualified Inspector — an engineer on 
the spot — of the measures required. 

All the answers concur in showing that , though a town may be well 
enough provided with tradesmen and artizans to carry out improved works, 
it by no means follows that it is equally well provided with engineers 
having the special knowledge requisite to design them. The inspector to 
be appomted under the proposed Bill will furnish aid in this respect, but 
Parliament would not be justified in sending forth new powers without 
securities against the waste that occurred in the old mode ; and this is one 
security, for the due application of which the new Board should be made 
responsible. 

Secondly. An expository Report, setting forth the benefits obtainable by 
any proposed new works, including, it is to be presumed, an estimate of the 
economy of money, as well as of life ; and proximate estimates of the ex- 
pense of the additions to, or of the combinations of, the old works, or of 
the new works required. 

Thirdly. Local publications of this Report, so as to give to parties locally 
interested full opportunity of being acquainted with what is proposed to be 
done, and to invite suggestions or objections. Hitherto the bulk of towns- 
people have received notice of new works only in the shape of the exaction 
of rates. A technical notice is usually given, that it is intended to apply 
for an Act of Parliament to carry out works, the plans of which may be 
seen at the office of the County Clerk. The merits of the works themselves 
are discussed out of the reach of the town, before Parliamentary Com- 
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4 
mittees. The proposed regulation for a local publication will, at all evehts, 
enable the townspeople at large to know something more of what is pro- 
posed to be done than heretofore. 

Foutrthly. A full local and general hearing and fur consideration of 
whatever suggestions or objections may be urged, for alterations, or othep> 
wise, in respect to any particular place, before the law is put in force there. 

These will be found to be highly important securities, such as no measure 
has hitherto afforded, at least in their extent and completeness. 

The recent regulations for the local examination of plans of works by ap- 
pointed surveyors fall far short of the prindples of the recommendations 
made to the Committee of the House of Commons on private Bills on 
which they were adopted, and the execution of these partial regulations is 
complained of as defective, and yet it is acknowledged that, with many 
failures, they have on the whole kept the reckless and wasteful legislation 
on local works and professional jobbing in check, to an extent amply suffi- 
cient to repay the expense. It is to be hoped that, by the provisions of the 
Public Health Bill, these securities against waste and inefficiency will be 
carried much fiuther and completed, notwithstanding the outcries against 
centralization, and for the independence of Englishmen, of those gentlemen 
who have been led to look forward to renewed applications for new Bills, 
for Improvement Acts, and so forth, to the Central Legislature as 
annuities. 

Recent expositions have shown that, for the attainment of economy and 
efficiency in carrying out combined sanitary works, considerable improve- 
ment will be needed, and the application of much and varied skill. This 
skill cannot be expected to be found where there has been no demand for 
it — where the want of it has not been felt, or at least not appreciated, and 
where the deficiency was not likely to be perceived by those who had 
become accustomed to do without it. 

The central authority which the Public Health Bill proposes to establish 
is not an executive, but a supervising and controlling power, on which is 
imposed, not the duty of carrying out local works, but that of adjudicating 
on conflicting interests, protecting the interests of absentees, and instructing 
and advancing the local intelligence up to the point of understanding the 
principles of the efficient and combined works which it is requisite to 
adopt, and to achieve this in opposition to interests which are fed upon the 
local ignorance. 

The information and skill required in devising and carrying out com- 
bined, economical, and efficient sanitary works, is very special, and the 
answers returned from all the provincial towns questioned on this point 
warrant the conclusion that it is not at present to be found in any one of 
them. 

The local need of information has been shown by the frequent appli- 
cations for it to those in the metropolis who are deemed conversant with 
the subject. 
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There is yet another principle which was propounded in ld42, in the 
Sanitary Report, as tj^ means of obviating the objection to improyement 
arising from a great immediate outlay, namely, the principle of the distri- 
bution of charges for new woHls ov&r periods of time coincident with the 
benefits to be derived. The importance of this principle subsequent ob- 
■servation and experience have fully confirmed; and indeed the present 
state of the country raiders it absdutely necessary that it should be carried 
out much &rther than was originally proposed. 

If annually-elected and fluctuating bodies — ^if persons having only com- 
paratively short and toinsient interests were intrusted with the powers of 
distributing charges over long periods of time — ^if to such persons was 
given an uncontrolled power of charging reversioners or absentees, on the 
future, or on the property of others, all past experience shows that flood- 
gates of waste and abuse would be let loose over the country. As it is, the 
former expenditure in badly contrived works, such as the sewers constructed 
by boards of tradesmen and professional men in the metropolis, water 
supplies from wrong sources, and money squandered by the hundred 
thousand (which is called capital invested), in conflicts for the intrusion 
often of double and treble capitals in the same field of supply, will operate 
as formidable obstacles to future improvement. The extensive experience 
of past charges without benefit do indeed justify doubts in the minds of 
ratepayers against new charges, which it will require much labour to ovot- 
come. Had such powers as are now proposed been heretofore possessed 
by local authorities, the towns would have been so heavily charged with 
the effects of former waste and local maladministration, that the possibility 
of future amendments must have been postponed to a fearful extent. 

It would be absurd and impracticable to continue the injustice, displayed 
by the Commissioners of Inqmry in the local legislation of Manchester, 
Salford, Liverpool, Littie Bolton, and other places, in levying at once 
upon persons in receipt of rents and profits, called owners (but who are 
commonly lessees for short terms), the whole of the iexpenses of permanent 
works, in which they had only short interests,* to the confiscation of their 
rents for several years. It would be equally unjust, and contrary to all 
recogmsed principles of legislation or of jurisprudence, to give to occupiers, 
and persons who have only short interests, irequentiy to boards of trades- 
men, the; power of imposing upon others charges for permanent works, 
which may be wasteful, or unsuitable, or of no real benefit to the persons 
«o charged. 

The protection of absentees, and the various mterests involved, requires, 
then, the intervention of an impartial, competent, and disinterested au- 
thority, to adjudicate, as it were, the periods over which the charges for 
different descriptions of work may be distributed. The principle of legis- 
lation is the same as that on which the intervention of the Court of Chan- 

♦ Vide Dr. Lyon Playfeir's Reijort : Second Report of tiie Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the Means of Improving the Health of Towns, p. 19. 
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eery is now required to authorize the distribution of cbaiges on ceyersioners 
for the drainage of ctejttled estates. Parliament would overturn the most 
important securities, and contravene settled principles, if it gave ]bo any 
such persons the imsponaible power of spreading cliarges of any dass oyer 
lopg periods of time, without such securities. 

3ut it will be said by Corporations, *^ Are we not to have the power of 
spending oqr own money a? we like ? " « Yes, pndoubtedly ! spe^d as much 
^3 you like. Tou will have perfect freedom in evfsfy extravagance you 
phoQse to indulge in w}tl;t w}2at is really your own money. It is not pro- 
posed to impose t^e slightest restraint upon your freedom as Englishpien in 
this respect. The limitations in question are not upon the expenditure of 
your owi>, but of other peoj^'s money." 

Even in the case in which the money for new works is raised by theso 
local bodiea and expended at onee, it is only fi sipall proportion of their 
own mpnej that is expended. In the instance of the Corporation of the 
City of London, who talk so loudly on the subject of self-government, evei^ 
if the whole body of freemen that are inhabitants of the City could bp as- 
sembled^ they would form only a minority of the inhabitants of the limits over 
which the Corporation claim jurisdiction ; the mi^|ority b^ing non-freemen, 
9uch as wholesale merchants and traders, and others, yrhq pay the largest 
amount of rates. Unless a minority mean the pepple, there is no self- 
government in ^ City, for there the government is in the Corporation^ 
namely, a nunority of a minority ; and thb minority of a minority within 
the City not only presume to resist any control of their expenditure of the 
moneys of the majority in the erection of works for the public health, b^t 
claim to stand in the way of the drainage works for the great majority, 
fifteen-sixteenths at least, of the inhabitants of the metropolis who do not 
reside within the precincts of the Corporation. In like manner, amongst 
the opponents to Lord Morpeth's Bill of the last Session, clamorously re- 
sisting interference, were the old Commissioners for the Metropolitan 
Sewers district, who submitted that they were freeholders of the county, 
and as freeholders were identified with works of permanent improvement. 
Now these freeholders who stood upon the principle of self-government in 
the expenditure of their o^n money were persons denoted in the following 
(][uestions : — 

*' Not to mention names, will you look at this list of the division on 
Mr. Phillips' improved forms of sewers, and state what professions the 
several gentlemen voting have followed ?-(-There were for the amended 
formi 16, viz. one clerk in a public office, one tea-dealer, one builder, one 
stationer, two pastrycooks, one barrister, one silversmith, one attorney, two 
architects, one mason, one ironmonger, two tailors, and one pawnbroker. 
Against the new form there were five who voted ; three architects, one 
attorney, and one ironmonger, making in all 21. 

" How many were summoned on so important a subject?— About 140. 
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" And only 21 voted ?— -Yes. 

<<How many architects a.nd builders were summoned? — ^Between 30 
and 40. 

" And only three voted for the amended form ? — Only three. 

"Do you consider architects, builders, agents, or persons in trade, or 
attorneys and conveyancers in practice, to be persons who can be considered 
qualified to act as ' indifferent ' (that is, impartial) Commissioners within 
the meaning of the Act ? — Certainly not. A person having a delicate dense 
of public duty would scarcely like, if he had a previous knowledge of the 
fact, to accept an office in which he could not act in an unbiassed manner 
without frequently offending his employers and customers, and in which, if 
he could not be tempted unduly to make friends, he would be sure to make 
bitter enemies. 

" Is there not a clause in your recent Act prohibiting Commissioners 
from acting, when interested, under a heavy penalty ? — ^There is a clause, 
but no penalty is attached to it. 

" How is it that the clause was so loosely worded ? who drew the clause ? 
— ^The clause, as originally drawn, contained the penalty, but the Court of 
Sewers struck it out before it went to Parliament. 

" Is the effect of the clause apparent ? Is it serviceable to protect the 
public ? — I fear not. In a recent instance, when the chairman rebuked a 
Commissioner interested for voting, he said he should do as he pleased, 
there was no penalty." 

Let it be borne in mind that in this instance the self-governors, acting 
in this spu-it, directed a taxation upon a rental of nearly three milli(ms of 
money. 

. It appears to us to be of the last importance to direct the attention of 
the Legislature and the public to these grounds of opposition to a general 
measure, admitted to be imperatively necessary ; and to have spared the 
exposure of such grounds of opposition would have been to inflict upon the 
population of the country a continuance of the grievous evils which have 
been proved everywhere to exist. 

The objections of the local administrators against interference with 
people's management of their "own affairs*' have a very close and literal 
meaning when the chairman of a Court of Sewers is the possessor of small 
tenements of a neglected class, which most require the exercise of compul- 
sory powers against the owner ; when leading members of the local admi- 
nistrative body are householders whose charges for works of house-drainage 
most need regulation and reduction ; or when, on a Paving Board, an in- 
fluential member is the retired partner of the tradesman who holds the 
contract for paving. Some of the common sources of the outcry, and of 
the tenacious resistance against interference, are well exemplified by Mr. 
Tripe, surgeon, of Devonport, the secretary of the South Devon Sanitary 
Association. 
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<< I have 80 much faith," he says, '* in the good sense of the individuals 
who oompose the various councils, vestries, and boards, to whom are in- 
trusted the duties of local government, that I am convinced you have but 
to show them that they are standing in the way of the common weal, to 
induce them cheerfully to submit to such changes as may be necessary. 

^' lam happy to perceive that you have entered fully on this part of the 
subject in the last number of your valuable journal, and I beg to offer you 
two or three instances, which may be adduced from this neighbourhood, as 
proofs of the impossibility of carrying out an efficient plan of sanitary 
reform without government superintendence. 

<^ Whilst engaged in making a report on the sanitary condition of this 
town, a tradesman complained to me that the health of his family and work- 
men sufiered irom a very large uumber of pigs being kept in a yard behind 
his house ; they were fed with of&l from a slaughter-house adjoining, and 
a more disgusting nuisance I never witnessed. I asked him why he did 
not complain. He said it would be useless ; at the same time mentioning 
the in^iuence which would be brought to bear against him. I next asked 
why he cUd not appeal to his landlord. ' That would be useless, too,' he 
replied, < as the pigs are his best tenants.' The landlord, a butchery is a 
commissioner, 

^^ Again, I have visited to-day a house in the town, containing 111 in- 
habitants, which has been lately built : there is no privy or any convenience 
but a shed ; the court is consequently flooded with filth, the fluid portion 
of which finds its way under the house into the gutter ; the water in the 
well IS so contaminated as to be unfit for use, although the inhabitants still 
have recourse to it — the consequence is, that a mother and her child have 
died of typhus, the &ther is dying, and other members of one of the families 
are ill. 77Us house, too, belongs to a commissioner. 

" In another house I have attended three fatal cases of typhus, and two 
others which recovered. There is a privy, the solid contents of which find 
their way into a large pit, which is only emptied once in nine months, 
while the fluid contents are conveyed by a gutter, cut for the purpose, to a 
cesspool two feet square, cut out of the rock, and situated immediately out- 
side the kitchen window ; when the cesspool is full, the surplus finds its 
way under the house into the street. This is a large and much frequented 
public-house, and the property of a commissioner, 

"These instances might be multiplied ad infinitum; indeed, there' is 
scarcely any property in the town which does not belong to some member 
of the local government or his connexions. 

" But, Sir, I should not have troubled you with these remarks if I had 
not further evidence to prove how inefficiently the present system, or any 
proposed alteration, would work, if unaided by the experience of a proper 
authority, totally unconnected with the district. 

" The property in this important town, which contains nearly 40,000 
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hihabitahts, belongs ezduavely to one family; it is ainiost entirely held 
on leases ht three lives^ with, somedmes, the right of adding a fourth. 
Under these circumstances, can ite expect that any improvement shodd 
take place ? Who is to be called upon to make drains and incar the other 
necessary expenses ? The tenant, of course, will have nothing to do with 
it ; the lord of the manor declines ; and the proprietor of the house, whose 
interest depends, perhaps, on a single and aged life, says, apparently with 
good reason, ' I ^aHl not spend any moire money about a house which may 
eease to be mine to-morrow.' Such was the language held to me by tiie 
owner of the public-house which I have just mentioned. 

*^ Could local government deal firmly and Jiiirly with «ueh cases, pre- 
sented, too, as they would be in this town, under eyery form of delicacy 
and difficulty ? The experience of the past shows that the^ could noti 
Partiality, false economy, atid vested interest would arise to frighten di^ 
seduce, as the case might be ; and I feel confident that, however excellent 
and perfect the measure may be in other respects, it would within a very 
short period become a dead letter, if unaccompanied by Government super- 
intendence. It therefore behoves you, Sir,^ atd every friend of sanitary 
reform, to keep this pcHnt steadily in view, and to press it constantly upon 
the attention of every member of the legislature.*' 

The truth is, that the law is already centralized, and hia been '' from 
periods wherein the memory of man runneth not to the contrary^" before 
the Statute of Sewers. It is now the right of the Crown to issue Commis- 
sions of Sewers when and where need shall require. The coAcesoon of 
powers over works of drainage to local elective bodies is, (so £ar, a decentral^ 
ization ; the examinations of plans of works, the hearing of objections on 
the spot, instead of bringing parties up to London to be heard, is also, so 
far, localization or decentrali^tion. The creation of a special authority as 
a tribunal of administration and appeal in London isy in respect to the chief 
works — ^the works for drainage — only a transference and extension of func- 
tions from an ancient central authority, the Court of Chancery — which is 
overloaded with business, and cannot now attend to works of drainage, as it 
might have done at the time it was charged with the business of Commis« 
sions of Sewers — to a speciial authority, now required by the extent and 
also by the special peculiarity of the business required to be done. The 
extended relations of running waters, the interferences likely to arise frou 
its collection and distribution, and its free removal through difierent dis- 
taricts, will in all probability require that much of the local power now g^ven 
shall hereafter be narrowed or resumed, and vested in that depositary of 
Central and constitutional power, for the benefit of the general public, tiie 
Crown. 

The municipal magistrates are appointed by a central authority; the 
Corporations can pass no bye-laws, except on the approval of a constitutional 
central authority ; they cannot alienate any land without the approval of a 
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centrtdf anthorit^ ; all the public chanties in their possession are utKler the 
control of a central authority ; all the manors that belong to thein, all lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, whereunto any advowson or right of nomina- 
tion of ;rfes«ntation to any benefice or ecclesiastical preferment is appenditnt 
6r 8pport6nant, tfre placed under the control of a central a:othorffy ; and they 
are obliged to send annually a statement of their accounts for the inspection 
tfnd superti^on of a central aothority. Are these proyisions mstilts ? Ai^ 
^e posts of town councillors unsoaght, and never contested ? Are the 
populations of the boroughs reduced to slavery ? or, lookmg at the whole 
of the borough administrations, present as well as past, are not these provi- 
si<»Hs wis6 and necessary securities, and are hot the objections to^ the eiten- 
Siott of the like principles the result of mere ignorant and arrogant pride^ 
intent upon rale for selfish purposes, utterly riegardless of consequences fo 
the popidMion ? 

It is admitted with an tar of candour by some of the opponents of the 
measure* of sanitary improvement, that the hctl authorities may ** occa- 
sionally " go wrong, one here and there, always however ezcepthig thtf 
one rie^Nresented by them ; and they argue that, for the sake of freedom and 
independence of action, it is well to put up with these occasional aberra^ 
tions. The answers returned from the 69 towns show that the very reverse' 
18 tke correct statement, and that in truth it is only as an excej>tion that they 
ever go right. It is known that, of the 69 towns, only one, namely, Reading, 
had a complete plan of works prepared, and that was obtained from the 
metropdis, and, fbi^ the time at least, was frustrated by a combination of 
local intOTCsts. Even if those who have been so backward were really 
willing and zealous for works of improvement, they have not the power to' 
execute them ; they require not only the local provisions contained in ther 
Public Healtii Bfll, but the external aid which it provides, and which, after 
all, may be found too littie to enable them to do so. 

The very assumption on the part of the local authorities or their repre- 
sentatives that they can carry out the requisite works by thetinselves, is only 
a deplorable proof of the ignorance of both as to what is required to be 
done. The baker, who is the chairman of the City Commissioners of 
Sewersj has declared that he and they are " willing " to carry out complete 
works of sietnitary improvement. He might. as well say that he is " v^illing ** 
to construct a well- working locomotive steam-engine. Such assiirances 
fibril such men only show they know not what they promise. 

Some opponents of the measure admit the necessity of supervision, but 
say that the proposed General Board interferes too much. 

The experience we have hitherto had of the course pursued by these 
local authorities, and the positive statements made to the Association of 
what is to be expected from them in future, show that every point at which 
the Bill does not provide securities would be a point of insecurity, and 
WoBld^ekpose to danger the health and life of the population. 
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No interference is contemplated, no security is proposed to be taken, the 
necessity for which has not been demonstrated, for the removal or mitiga- 
tion of some widely experienced and grievous evil. 

But it is said, that if so much be taken out of the hands of the local 
authorities, nothing will be left; for them to do. This is an opinion arising 
from it very imperfect knowledge of the subject ; the fact being, that the 
more the work is systematized, the more the local authority will have to 
do, and the higher the order of the work. If " rails " are provided, skill 
will nevertheless be required to keep upon them. Would it be wise in. 
parliament to withhold the rails in order to give the localities free motion, 
and make them exert their strength and ingenuity in getting on through 
quagmires and difficulties ? If local freedom is to be maintained on this 
principle, Parliament should make no regulations or provisions whatsoever ; 
it should merely issue a decree, like the decree of a Convention, willing 
that the local authorities should see and provide for the health of the popu- 
lation, and levy competent sums upon whomsoever, and for whatsoever 
works, they pleased. 

No surprise need be felt at the dangerous ignorance of the labouring 
classes, when, on the part of administrators, taken from the classes above 
them, who ought to have some traditional information for their guidance, 
such a degree of ignorance exists of the most simple prindples of adminis- 
tration, and of justice, as the objections to the proposed provisions manifest. 
The claims of the local Boards, often consisting of traders, builders, and 
parties directiy interested, sometimes in an extravagant expenditure, some* 
times against a just expenditure, to have unlimited power of local taxation ; 
the claim to levy without supervision, or effectual control or appeal, the 
whole charges for permanent works upon persons having only short 
interests in them ; the claim to charge, in like manner, without previous 
examination, reversioners and absentees; the claims of minorities, such as 
the Corporation of London, to tax majorities, and the claim of majorities to 
the uncontrolled local taxation, and sacrifice, without appeal, of the property 
of minorities ; the claim of unconstitutional powers of local taxation in those 
very hands in which the past, expenditure for inefficient works has been so 
extravagant ; the claim to determine what number of the working classes, 
and of a minority of all classes, shall continue to be subjected to the causes 
of sickness and death ; all which claims are implied under the general claim 
of sovereign independence of any control by any executive authority, or of 
any responsibility to the public representatives in Parliament, — are in them- 
selves unconstitutional and most dangerous. 

Most of the securities provided by the Public Health Bill have for their 
direct and special object the protection of the interests of the poorer classes. 
The whole body of evidence collected from the first commencement of the 
sanitarj? inquiry demonstrates how almost universally and most grievously 
neglected have been the interests of the poor. Below the condition of the 
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ratepayer it is seldom even contended that the care of the local aiithoritiet 
extends ; at all events, it is certain that little or no beneficial result of such 
care has hitherto been experienced. 

Amongst other topics displaying deplorable ignorance of the principles of 
administration, as the local works do of physics, is the quiet assumption oi 
the actual existence of a local responsibility on the part of Corporations and 
local representative Boards. It is stated that the Sewers Commissioners of 
the City of London have thrown away, during the last twenty-five years, 
upwards of 220,000/. in worse than waste. Supposing this to be so, which 
of these unpaid functionaries could be made responsible, and in what way, 
for this pecuniary waste ? Not to speak of the waste of health and life pro- 
duced by a system of sewers which accumulate deposits and emit pestilential 
effluvia, where can the multitude of sufferers find any one from whom com- 
pensation may be sought ? The answer of the members of the Board to a 
suit, supposing an action to lie for the wrong, might be, that they are 
unpaid ; so that the cheapest thing for the public would have been to have 
secured their pecuniary responsibility by paying them. Having no pretence to 
science themselves, they throw the unsubstantial responsibility of mere blame 
upon the officers by whose advice they say they have acted : and in behalf of 
the officers it is then said that they acted under authority of the orders of 
the Commissioners. On behalf of these honorary Commissioners, again, it 
is held to be a good defence, that they acted according to the best of their 
ability ; that they acted according to the best of that which they had not ; 
yet that they difiused poison without knowing it affords littie consolation to 
bereaved mothers, to widows, to those inhabitants whose frames have been, 
debilitated, and who have suffered illness, from these causes. But what a 
state of mind and feeling is that which would retain irresponsible direction 
over such works, for the mere exercise of power ? The most limited system 
of remuneration would be an advance towards actual responsibility, however 
short of what is desirable ; as in the case of a Board of known persons 
giving their whole time to the subject, and, through their chairman, respon- 
sible to the ratepayers, representatives, and the, public at large in Parliament. 
One gentleman writes, that the common and statute law of England is 
sufficient for all sanitary purposes. He speaks with satisfaction of the good 
he did in printing notices for the removal of nuisances in his own neighbour- 
hood (Highgate), yet the site of his own neighbourhood is polluted by cess- 
pools. There is little or no efficient sewerage ; the houses are badly 
drained ; and, as stated in a Report of a Committee appointed at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants of Highgate, held on the 2drd of December, 1847, 
to inquire into and report upon its sanitary condition, ** there are open drains 
and ditches in positions which render them injurious to health ; cesspools so 
Constructed that their contents foully impregnate the surrounding atmosphere ; 
and accumulations of decaying anunal and vegetable matter without any 
means or precautions being taken to prevent the intermixture of the poison- 
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(MM gases which they generate with the surrounding atmosphere," In so 
wretched a state is the general drainage, that the surrounding land, 
whenever there is any prevalence of rain, is a sponge absorbing an excess of 
moisture, which reacts on the health of the population. Yet, for domestic 
and all sanitary purposes, there is a dejiorable want of water, and such is the 
state of the houses of the poor, that some of the Committee are reported M 
have taken shame to themselves for allowing so wretched a state of things 
to have existed so long, and have begun to consider of means for providing 
better dwellings for the labouring classes. As things exist at the present 
moment in this village, which is referred to with so much satisfaction, the 
advantages of its elevated position, at least as far as regards the poor, are to 
a great degree lost ; ornamental waters are converted into stagnant pools ; 
the abundance and purity of the surrounding air does not suffice to counter- 
act the poisonous influence of the cesspools ; and the pale, sallow, and 
cadaverous aspect of many of the poor, the sickly state of their ofispring, 
the prevalence and mortality of fever and other epidemic diseases, and the 
health of the police, which is absolutely lower in this elevated and by no 
means crowded village than in the town districts, sufficiently attest its pre- 
sent neglected and unhealthy condition. Is the common law sufficient td 
remedy these evils ? will it compel the filling up of cesspools ; the building 
of sewers; the proper construction of house-drains communicating with 
them ; the constant supply of filtered water, at a moderate cost, laid on to 
every house for domestic use, together with an abundant supply of water fot 
cleansing the sewers, for surface-cleaning, and the protection of property 
and life from fire ? 

It is much to be regretted that, on the part of persons of education, who 
ought to know better, so low is the knowledge of sound principles of law, 
policy, and real public and private liberty, that, under the names of " inde- 
pendence, and of private rights," they consecrate individual tyrannies and 
powers ; they keep others in subjection to marsh miasma, and to nuisances 
injurious to health ; they retain obstructions to drainage works, and they 
set at defiance the whole of the principles and policy of the important pri- 
vate and public rights of easements, and the common law rights to protec- 
tion against nuisances. Thus, in cases where there is a state of marsh, and 
the natural outfall is in some one*s possession, a right of entry and relief is 
denied, and an individual tyranny and mere usurpation is to be consecrated 
under the name of a private right. A closely built block of houses can only 
be cheaply and efiectually drained at the back of the premises, and the 
drainage can only be carried to its proper outfall underneath one of the 
houses. But the easement is refused, by refusing to public officers the right 
of entry requisite to effect it. The health, and possibly the lives, of many 
are sacrificed, to avoid the inconvenience of a day, perhaps of a single hour, 
to some unneighbourly and unchristian person, who calls his incivility inde- 
pendence. 
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The opponents of sanitary measures know not nor heed what their aets 
occasion ; they sco6P at the evidence of the excessive disease, misery, and 
premature death produced by these acts, and they pay not the slightest 
regard to the means of prevention which are within the legitimate province 
of administrative control ; they care only for their own selfish purposes, 
whether of profit or the wretched vanity of position. But if the want of 
feeling and morality indicated by the occupiers of local trusts be thus deplo- 
rable, how much more so is the conduct of those, whether in or out of Pars 
liamenty who can be induced to minister to it. 

They set up the cry of expense who have nused the rates to the highest 
{ntch, by wasteful, useless, and even mischievous works. No Grovemment 
Board has been or can be so wasteful, either in works or the payments to 
officers, as have been these ignorant Corporators. Extravagant as have 
been joint-stock companies, these Corporations have been still more so. 

The intervention proposed must necessarily tend to the reduction of ex- 
isting burthens ; to the reduction of the charges upon the pow-rates, and 
to the diminution of the vast pecuniary burthens of sickness, premature 
decrepitude, early mortality, and consequent lost labour: the whole of 
which taken together is estimated for England at sixteen millions per annum. 
The Corporators of X^eeds talk of expense ; the expense of supervision — 
the Corporators of Leeds, whose sickness, mortality, funeral, and lost labour- 
bill hi the year 1841, as shown in the tables published by the Association, 
was 355,000/. for a population of 168,000. A similar cry is set up by the 
Corporators of the City of London, where the sickness and mortality biU 
for the same year was 233,578/. for 129,251 of population. The same 
pressure remains to this hour. Of this burthen they may surely endure to 
be relieved ; and all future expenditure would be in relief, if properly di- 
rected, which however it would not be in the hands of the same authorities 
that have directed the past. 

Li respect to the City of London, where 20,000/. per annum is expended 
in the office of mayor, and its appendages, swordbearer, common crier, 
marshalman, and trumpeters, positively one-third of that sum, or 6000/. 
per annum, would pay for an establishment of officers of health, to accom- 
plish immense sanitary services by verifying the fact and the cause of death 
of all who die in the whole metropolis^ The expenses of the whole staff of 
new officers of llie proposed Board of Health for the entire kingdom will not, 
perhaps, exceed that of this one officer. The whole expense of the paid 
Commissioners of Health, under the Public Health Bill, would not perhaps 
be greater than the expense of one single paid officer, the chamberlain, for 
example, or the town-clerk, of this one Corporation. 

It is objected to the proposed measure that it permits any fifty house- 
hdiders to involve the town in an " expensive " inquiry ; the true'«tatement 
would be, that it requires fifty householders to initiate a large economy. 
As matters now stand, any one or two individuals may involve a town in 
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the enormously expensive inquiry for a local Act j and moreover in exces- 
sively wasteful expenditure for inefficient works. 

' Allowing every latitude for erroneous appointments to the central Board, 
«Mi failures in management, it is beyond all possibility that their proceed- 
ings should occasion any such expenses to the inhabitants of towns as are 
at present incurred ; and which, unless some such measure as the one pro- 
posed be adopted, will continue to be occasioned to the towns by proceed- 
ings for local Acts, moved by attorneys and professional persons. "I 
believe I am within the mark," said Mr. E. Rushton, the Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrate of Liverpool, in his evidence before the Committee on Private Bills, 
speaking of the expense of obtaining private Acts, " when I say that, 
within the last 10 years, not much less than 100,000/. has been expended 
in these matters, including the expense of parties in resisting local Acts." 
This expense, greater than that, perhaps, which was incurred for the con- 
struction of the Code Napoleon, twelve times greater than was incurred 
by the Health of Towns' Commission, was incurred for a mass of law, con- 
tradictory in itself, and which he thus describes : — ** Some of them," he 
says, "diifer from each other. The local Acts make several large volumes 
altogether. As a magistrate I have had great trouble, in some instances, in 
ascertaining what the law really was, and I think that no inhabitant, ex- 
cept a lawyer, and no lawyer without great ti'ouble, could in certdn cases 
come to a knowledge of it." Speaking of the provisions for the regulation 
of the slaughter-houses, he says, '* It was quite impossible that the butchers 
could understand what the law was; I had great difficulty in doing it 
myself." 

" Are the Committee then to understand that, in the great mass of legis- 
lation by local Acts, it is almost impossible for the inhabitants to know 
what the law, on many occasions, is? — I think it is impossible for the inha- 
bitants to know familiarly what the law is in the great body of those local 
Acts of Parliament ; they acquire a knowledge, a painful and expensive 
knowledge of it, by penal informations laid under them. The penal inform- 
ations in Liverpool, in the last year, were nearly 11,000. 

** Laid under those Acts of Parliament? — Under those Acts of Parlia- 
ment and bye-laws." 

Besides the profits of the applications for the Acts themselves, they yield 
profitable crops of fees in the proceedings under them, and then again in 
applications for their amendment. 

As illustrative of the preparation of these Acts, it may be mentioned 
that, evidentiy without inquiry as to the numbers of persons who would be 
affected by it, or how they were to be provided for, a provision was intro- 
duced, to which Mr. Rushton thus adverts : — " Under some of those Acts 
powers exist which cannot be carried into operation. As, for example, by 
the 5th Vict., c. 44, s. 11, persons are prohibited living in cellars which 
are not of the size, and description mentioned in that Act of Parliament. 
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When that bill passed into a law, 7325 cellars were separately occupied in 
the borough of Liverpool, containing 24,672 souls. Of those 7325 cellars, 
fewer than 600 were in conformity with the Act of Parliament ; so that 
^,364 persons were prohibited by the passing of that Act from living in 
their usual places of abode." Had they been thrown upon the overcrowded 
tenements, they would have certainly aggravated, and probably have widely 
created, the very evils intended to be remedied. 

The expense of only 10 years of this legislation in Liverpool would have 
sufficed to have abolished the cesspools ; to have substituted water-closet 
apparatus, and to have drained effectually from 25,000 to 30,000 houses. 
Had the like expenses of the local legislation in previous periods of years 
been included, it would have gone far to have effected completely the whole 
of the sanitary improvements of the town. 

As illustrative of the expenses of these local Acts for smaller places, 
it was stated that in the little town of St. Helen's, near Liverpool, the ex- 
pense of the water-works was 3000/., and of the Act to authorize them 
1000/. 

The secretary of the Health of Towns' Association at Manchester was 
asked, when examined before the same Committee, *^ Are you aware whether 
mucb money has been expended in litigation ? — There was 6000/. for one 
attempt alone. I do not know what the whole has been, but in attempting 
to get a bill last year, I understand they spent 6000/., and effected 
nothing. 

"All those expenses ultimately fall upon the consumer? — ^They are 
added to the capital expense, and the company charge a proportionate rate 
to cover it.^ 

" Wfcat number of water-works are there at present at Manchester ?— 
There is at present only one. 

" Do you know anything of the expenses connected with that ; what, ac- 
cording to their own statement, have they spent? — 366,000/. 

" Are they able to supply all the town? — ^They supply about one-half. 

** What is the quality of the water supplied ? — ^Very indifferent indeed ; 
it is foul in taste, and it is very hard ; it contains a great quantity of sul- 
][^ate of lime. Speaking of the losses sustained in Manchester by the bad 
supply of water, the usual calculation is, that such a population consumes 
about 14 pounds of soap each person annually. Our water spoils at least 
half the soap that is used ; if so, we lose in Manchester about 50,000/. in 
soap ; that is, we use 60,000/. in soap more than we need to, which is 
about 10,000/. more than a good supply of water need cost us. Out of 
respect to these trading interests, these works have had to be purchased, 
and an entirely new water-source obtained, the community being taxed in 
perpetuity for the previous local legislation, for which no one is now re- 
sponsible.'* 

Even the widening of openings in tlie public thoroughfares, when made, aa 
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is commonly the case, for ornament, rather than with any view to ventilation, 
are subordinate in importance to the pm*ification of houses, by the removal 
of the cesspools over which they stand erected. When works bearing upon 
purity and decency are completed, works of ornament and splendour are 
admissible. The very reverse is usually the order of works adopted by the 
trading classes represented in Town Councils. Even the works of more 
direct utility are most partially distributed. Front and main streets, occu- 
pied by the influential classes, are opened up, whilst back streets, which 
nevertheless contribute to the rates, are neglected. In Liverpool, upwards 
of 120,000/., which would have sufficed for the abolition of cesspools, and 
the perfect internal drainage of 25,000 undrained houses, has been ex- 
pended by the Corporation on one public hall, the St. George's Hall (with 
a multitude of Corinthian columns, like an immense Greek temple), which 
overlooks a mass of filthy dwellings, ill-paved and ill-cleansed streets, and 
the sites of cesspools and fever-nests. 

The Local Improvement Board of Exeter, which had, at the period of 
the Act, only 5100 inhabited houses, has expended 642,000/., or at the 
rate of 100/. per house, in widening streets and building markets, leaving 
the town upon cesspools, and the parts of it inhabited by the labouring 
classes in the state of fever-nests ; the town being the most unhealthy in 
the country, in spite of its salubrious situation in a fine climate. The local 
authority has spent 85,000/. on two market-places for that small town, 
which stand adorned with magnificent stone columns ; the markets very 
thinly attended, and, it is declared, repelling rather than attracting trade, 
by reason of their excessive dues. Now the money laid out upon those 
two markets, being at the rate of 16/. per house, would have sufficed for 
the. tots^ abolition of cesspools, and might have procured a water-closet and 
distributary apparatus for a water supply and perfect drainage to every 
house, and complete, instead of incomplete, sewers for the whde town. 
The members of this Local Improvement Board are loud against conso- 
lidation, by which the establishment charges would be reduced ; they are 
against central control, which, indeed, come as soon as it may, comes far 
too late to secure a better application of the town rates. The rate-payers 
are left with severe burthens, and some of them are heard to declare that 
they can bear no more. 

The heaviest burthen, however, which they bear, is what is left in 
addition to this misdirected expenditure — ^nam6ly, the burthen of ex- 
eessive sickness, loss of labour, premature mortality, and excess in 
the number of deaths and funerals. The excess of deaths, even above 
Tiverton, was, in the year 1841, 332, and the numbers have not les- 
sened since that time. The pecuniary loss from that excess couM not 
be less than 60,000/. for that oiie year. This burthen is found to be 
reducible by means of a much lower amount of expenditure ; btet it must 
be expenditure otherwise direeted than by such a body as the existing 
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burthens have been imposed by ; it must be by the application of science 
and skill, which ignorance and prejudice, and want of care and sympathy, 
as regards the labouring population, would repudiate. 

The Corporation of the City of London, besides spending about a quarter 
of a million upon ignorantly and mischievously constructed sewers, an 
expense at which, it is declared, three cities might have been sewered 
completely, have charged by a coal tax upon the whole metropolis a sum 
of 1,000,000/., and upon public property an outlay of 760,000/. for new 
edifices. Some of the works, such as the widening of streets, were 
undoubtedly good in their time and order, though they are all the subject 
of complaint for their extravagance. It is, however, proper to note, that 
this expenditure, employed at the scale of expense requisite for constructing 
model lodging-houses, would have sufficed to substitute salubrious, in the 
room of insalubrious, dwellings for 85,000 out of the 129,000 inhabitants of 
the Corporation jurisdiction. 

Having considered the objections made to the principles of the Public 
Health Bill in respect to expense, constitutionality, and the improvement of 
the local administration, and having exposed the narrow, sinister grounds 
on which those objections are based, such as the retention of separate 
establishments, for the mere sake of the profits of multiplied offices, in the 
face of the evidence of their inefficiency, and of the injury arising to health 
from defective works, we deem it peculiarly important now to indicate the 
wider interests and views which the subject of sanitary reform embraces, 
and which at this time are fearfully made manifest. 

It appeared as a result of the first sanitary investigations, that the general 
effect of the unfavourable physical condition of the poorer population, 
heaped together in ill -ventilated rooms over filth, was to reduce the propor- 
tion of middle-aged and aged persons in that great class of the community ; 
to increase unduly the proportion of the young, and inexperienced, and 
violent ; to familiarize them with frequent scenes of sickness and death, to 
impress them with the short duration of life, and to give them the reckless- 
ness of soldiers in a siege, or of a population amidst a plague. These 
results were thus stated six years ago by Mr. Chadwick, in the Sanitary 
Report : — 

^' The familiarity with the sickness and death that are constantly present 
in the crowded and unwholesome districts, appears to je-act as another con- 
current cause in aggravation of the wretchedness and vice in which the 
inhabitants of those districts are plunged. Seeing the apparent uncertainty 
of the morrow, the inhabitants really take no heed of it, and abandon them- 
selves, with the recklessness and avidity of common soldiers in a war, to 
whatever gross enjoyment comes within their reach. All the districts I 
visited, where the rate of sickness and mortality was high, presented, as 
might be expected, a proportionate amount of severe cases of destitute 
orphanage and widowhood ; and the same places were marked by excessive 
recklessness of the labouring population. < i 
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''Dr. Scott Alison, in his report on Tranent, has described the pofmlation 
in receipt of high wages, bat living under similar influences, as prone to 
passionate excitement, and as apt instruments for political discontents ; their 
moral perceptions appeared to have been obliterated, and they might be 
said to be characterised by a ' ferocious indocility which make them prompt 
to wrongs and violence, destroys their social nature, and transforms them 
into something little better than wild beasts.' 

''It is to be regretted that the coincidence of pestilence and moral 
disorder is not confined to one part of the island, nor to any one race of the 
population. The over-crowding and the removal of what may be termed 
the architectural barriers or protections of decency and propriety, and the 
causes of physical deterioration in connexion with the moral deterioration, 
are also fearfully manifest in the districts in England, which, at the time 
to which the evidence refers, were in a state of prosperity. 

" No education as yet commonly given appears to have availed against 
such demoralizing circumstances as those described : but the cases of moral 
improvement of a population, by cleansing, draining, and the improvement 
of the internal and external conditions of the dwellings, of which instances 
will be presented, are more numerous and decided, though there still occur 
instances of persons in whom the love of ardent spirits has gained such 
entire possession as to have withstood all such means of retrieving them. 
The most experienced public officers acquainted with the condition of the 
inferior population of the towns would agree in giving the first place in 
efficiency and importance to the removal of what may be termed the 
physical barriers to improvement, and that as against such barriers moral 
agencies have but a remote chance of success. 

** I might adduce the evidence of the teachers of the pauper children at 
Norwood to show that a deteriorated physical condition does in fact greatly 
increase the difficulty of moral and intellectual cultivation. The intellects 
of the children of such inferior physical organization are torpid ; it is com- 
paratively difficult to gain their attention or to sustain it ; it requires much 
labour to irradiate the countenance with intelligence, and the irradiation 
is apt to be transient As a class they are comparatively irritable and 
bad-tempered. The most experienced and zealous teachers are gladdened 
by the sight uf well-grown healthy children, which present to them better 
promise that their labours will be less difficult and more lasting and success- 
ful. On one occasion a comparison was made between the progress of two 
sets of children in Glasgow ; the one set taken from the wynds, and placed 
under the care of one of the most skilful and successful infant school- 
masters ; the other a set of children from a more healthy town district, and 
of a better physical condition, placed.under the care of a pupil of the master 
who had charge of the children from the wynds. After a trial for a sufficient 
time, the more experienced master acknowledged the comparative inferiority 
of his pupils, and his inability to keep them up to the pace of the bettor 
bodUjr conditioned children. 
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><The disappearance by premature deaths of the heads of families and 
the older workmen at such ages as those recorded in the returns of depend- 
ent widowhood and orphanage, must to some extent practically involve the 
necessity of supplying the loss of staid influence amidst a young population 
by police, or some^ other description of precautionary force. 

** On expostulating on other occasions with middle-aged and experienced 
w^orkmen on the folly as well as the injustice of their trade unions, by which 
the public peace was compromised by the violences of strike after strike, 
without regard to the experiences of the suffering from the continued failures 
of their exertions for objects, the attainment of which would have been most 
injurious to themselves, the workmen of the class remonstrated with, in* 
variably disclaimed connexion with the proceedings, and showed that they 
abstained from attendance at the meetings. The common expression was, 
they would not attend to be borne down by ' mere boys,' who were furious, 
and knew not what they were about. The predominance of a young and 
violent majority was general. 

'* In the metropolis the experience is similar. The mobs against which 
the police have to guard come from the most depressed districts ; and the 
constant report of the superintendents is, that scarcely any old men are to 
be seen amongst them. In general they appear to consist of persons 
between 16 and 25 years of age. 

*^ The facts thus indicated will suffice to show the importance of the 
moral and political considerations involved in this question, viz., that the 
noxious physical agencies depress the health and bodily condition of the 
population, and act as obstacles to education and to moral culture ; that m 
abridging the duration of the adult life of the working classes, they check 
the growth of productive skill, iand abridge the amount of social experience 
and steady moral habits in the community ; that they substitute for a popu- 
lation that accumulates and preserves instruction and is steadily progressive, 
a population that is young, inexperienced, ignorant, credulous, irritable, 
passionate, and dangerous, having a perpetual tendency to moral as well as 
physical deterioration." 

These results have been corroborated by Mr. Chadwick, in some most 
important Returns, which, he states, *^ show the general coincidences of 
crime with a low sanitary condition. I say coincidences, because they could 
not be deemed causes without a closer analysis than has yet been made of 
them. In some cases, the idleness which begets crime begets filth, and 
the filth, ill healtii ; and the low sanitary condition may be the efiect. In 
general, however, the overcrowding stands as a cause. It produces irrita- 
bility and crimes of passion ; at the same time that it vitiates the atmosphere 
and produces disease. The overcrowding, moreover, occurs in districts 
neglected by the authorities, and which are, therefore, filthy ; and thk 
filth aggravates the effects of the overcrowding. The frequency of tK«^ 
sickness, and the perception of the ahori 4\urai^oxi ^1 \\l^^^t^xtfsfe^^>MA^ 
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moral effects ; the recklessness of soldiers in a siege ; the avidity for imme- 
diate enjoyment ; vice ; — crime." 

Dividing the English counties into three districts ; taking the 14 counties 
where the rate of infantile mortality (the general test of atmospheric purity 
and good condition) was the lowest, the 14 counties where the rate of in- 
fiintile mortality was the highest, the 14 where the infantile mortality was 
intermediate, — and the position of the groups would not have been much 
varied, by taking the general rate of mortality ; — the comparative proper^ 
tions of the dbief descriptions of crime were as follows : — 



Pbopobtion op Commitments for indictable oflfbnpes in England in the 
year 1842, to every 10,000 of the Population on the Census of 1841. 
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• The proportion of persons alive above 60 years of age to every 10,000 of 
the population was, in the least unhealthy counties, 1526; in the inter- 
mediate counties, 1437 ; in the most unhealthy counties, 1307. The births 
in the least unhealthy counties were 1 in 34 ; in the intermediate counties, 
1 in 32 ; in the most unhealthy, 1 in 30. The extreme ranges of particular 
counties was— of infentile mortality, 10 to 17 per cent. ; of deaths of all 
ages, 1 to 56 and 1 to 36 ; of births, 1 to 36 and 1 to 17. Of the propor- 
tions of population of mature ages, or above 50, in every 10,000 of the 
population, 1613 in the least unhealthy ; 1068 only in the most unhealthy. 

Results of greater public moment have never been elicited, for the prac- 
tical action of civilized communities. 

On occasions like that which has recently occurred of the assemblage of 

mobs, surprise is apt to be expressed at the numbers of young, squalid, ill- 

looking beings, such as had never been seen before ; where could they have 

ifame from ? They come from habitations equally strange to the persons 

m^ing the observation, though often close by tbeir own. 
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The same observations hare been made elsewhere on similar occasions. 
Thus, when Paris was first threatened with cholera, the authorities were 
desirous of cleansing it better, and Mr. Chadwick thus adverts to the cir- 
cumstance : — 

*' But in this arrangement an important interest had been overlooked ; the 
chiffoniers, who were said to have been Med and directed by the owners 
and men belonging to the superseded vehicles, rose in revolt, attacked and 
drove away the conductors, broke to pieces the new carts, threw the frag- 
ments into the river, or made bonfires with them. Unfortunately at that 
time the cholera had broken out at Paris. The mobs of chifibniers which 
collected on the following day were swollen by other crowds of ignorant, 
terrified, and saVage people, who were persuaded that the deaths from the 
strange plague were occasioned by poison. * My agents,' says the then 
prefect of police, in an account of this revolt, * could not be at all points at 
once, to oppose the fury of those crowds of men with naked arms, and 
haggard figures, and sinister looks, who are never seen in ordinary times, 
and who seemed on this day to have arisen out of the earth. Wishing to 
judge myself of the foundation for the alarming reports that were brought 
to me, I went out alone and on foot. I had great difficulty in getting 
through these dense masses, scarcely covered with filthy rags ; no descrip- 
tion could convey their hideous aspect, or the sensation of terror which the 
hoarse and ferocious cries created. Although I am not easily moved, I at 
one time feared for the safety of Paris— of honest people and their property.' 
In fact, the riot was one of the most dangerous that had been witnessed in 
that city, and it was not suppressed without great exertions and some loss 
of life. The anxieties which it occasioned to the minister, Casimir Perrier, 
and his disgust at the political use made of it, were considered to have con- 
tributed to his death. He was himself attacked with the cholera, and died 
a few days after. Shortly before his death, when expressing his disgust, he 
said to the prefect, * My friend, we are harnessed to a vile carriage* — 
meaning the administrative machine. * Truly so,' replied the prefect, * and 
the ways are dreadfully dirty.* 

** The course of the present inquiry shows how strongly circumstances 
that are governable govern the habits, and in some instances appear almost 
to breed the species, of the population." 

From the following passages contained in the supplemental report 
published in 1843, it will be seen how far the peculiar dangers of such a 
population have been indicated and appreciated : — 

: ^* It may be important to state, for the sake of the ejcample, and in illus- 
tration of the principle, as to the comparative economy of sanitary arrange- 
ments, that this excess of 7000 miserable deaths and burials per annum in 
Paris, at the least, might be saved by structural sanitary arrangements, 
which would prevent the accumulation of human bem^ \sv ^\^^^%^5ct^5RX^ 
(some of which are not more than e\g\v\, at ii\tv^K^ft\. V\^^^'«5A*^ ^s«c3«ss«- 
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stances which render decency, morality, health, or contentment impossible. 
The whole excess of deaths, as well as the demoralization that arises 
from overcrowding, might, in all probability, be saved even by the last 
vote of expenditure, five millions sterling (which, at English prices, of 100/. 
for a tenement for a family, would have provided improved tenements, at 
improved rates, for fifty thousand labourers* families) for maintiuning the 
war on the Arabs, or by the interest of the money expended in building 
the immense wall and fortifications round the dangerous population (kept 
* desperate,' as Jeremy Taylor expresses it, ' by a too quick sense of a 
constant infelicity ') which those works encircle in Paris. In a copy of a 
report of the Medical Commissioners appointed to examine the cholera, 
with which I have been favoured by one distinguished member, M. Villerme, 
and in which I have found powerful corroborative evidence on the influ- 
ence of structural arrangements on the health and moral, not to speak of 
the political, condition of the population, they observe, * The scourge that 
has fallen so cruelly on the capital is experienced in a manner peculiarly 
disastrous in the narrow and dense districts of the old city ; it is therefore 
not out of place to specify here some useful ameliorations that might be 
introduced into these localities. Reasons of state have often overruled the 
material interests of towns ; at one time, narrow and crooked paths, even 
in the case of streets, could form a means of defence for the use of the 
state ; but now-a-days, broad €md strcdght streets, in the interior of towns, 
are a prime element of public security, as well as of public health ; there 
is thus a twofold advantage resulting from the formation of this class of 
streets, whether by opening up new ones or by widening the old.* They 
give forcible descriptions of a population analogous to that found — happily 
in less proportions — in the worst part of our cities ; and they also attest, 
from the examination of the inferior population of that capital — * It is a 
truth that holds at all times and in all places — which must be incessantly 
repeated, because it is incessantly lost sight of — that there exists be- 
tween man and the things and circumstances that surround him, certain 
secret bonds or mysterious connections, whose influence is constant and 
deep. When favourable, this influence aids, develops, and maintains the 
physical sund moral powers ; when hostile, it alters, wastes, and destroys 
them. But its action is never more certain than on a condensed population 
like ours ; and hence we account for the increased mortality in certain 
districts ; we see why the seeds of disease develop themselves more 
uniformly, why life is extinguished more rapidly, and why it is that we 
can regularly count upon one death in thirty-two inhabitants in these 
districts, while there is only one death in forty in the others.* They also 
indicate as part of the eflects of the noxious physical causes the moral de- 
pravity and the predominance of bad] passions which impede amendment. 
^ l^ese are real obstacles : they ought not to be misconceived : but who 
«ftn doubt but that they would be diminished if one portion of the easy 
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class of the population, which understands better the aims of the govern- 
ment and their own true interests, were to betake itself to the enforcing 
of regulations for public health and decency, and another portion to act 
upon the means of education, penetrating into the classes that owe one part 
of their vices and misery to ignorance, and causing to grow up among 
them a better system of manners, and habits more in accordance with 
public health ? ' But these representations of the Medical Commissioners 
of Paris have not been heard by the classes appealed to, and relief is sought 
by the mode of * giving vent * to the dangerous passions in preference to the 
superior treatment recommended, of the removal of the physical circumstances 
by which those 'passions must continue to be generated. Thus it may be 
mentioned, in illustration of the important principle of the superior economy 
and efficiency of structural means of prevention, that the expenditure of 
money on Algiers appears to have been upwards of four millions sterling 
per annum during the twelve years of its occupation. On the scale of 
the expense of the works completed for supplying Toulouse with water, 
one year's expenditure on Algiers would have sufficed to supply one hun- 
dred and fifty towns of the same size as Toulouse with the like means of 
healthful, and thence of moral improvement ; or such a sum would have 
sufficed to have effected for ever the 'opening up and widening of the 
existing streets,* and thence to have advanced the health and achieved 
the comparative security of four or five such cities as Lyons. One year's 
cost of any one regiment maintained in the war on the Arabs would suffice 
to build and endow a school, or to have constructed between one and two 
miles of permanent railway. The total amount of capital so applied exceeds 
nearly by one-fourth the amount expended on the existing railroads in Great 
Britain. It may be confidently averred, that the cost of the forts detach^, 
or enceintes-coTitinueSf said to be on a reduced scale upwards of ten millions 
sterling, would, if properly directed, with the accessories of moral appliances, 
in addition to such physical means as those indicated by the officers of public 
health, suffice, within the period of the living generation, to renovate the 
physical and moral condition of the great mass of the population in the inte- 
rior of that capital." 

The example of the sanitary investigations in this country has been fol- 
lowed in Belgium : they have developed similar causes of misery, disease, 
and death ; and the Chambers, referring to the tardy progress of similar 
measures in England, have voted money for works of improvement. 

The observations we have thus offered relate to the principles rather than 
to the details of the Public Health Bill. We understand that alterations 
upon the printed draught have been adopted by the Government. When 
the Bill, with these amendments, has been reprinted, we shall be enabled 
more profitably to consider the details, some of which we think objectionable, 
as giving too much to interests not at all identical with those of the public 
at large. 
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